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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@—_ 
HE negotiations between the Irish factions have broken 
down. Mr. Parnell announced the fact to the world on 
Thursday by publishing a letter, dated February 11th, to Mr. 
O’Brien, in which he regretted that it had been impossible 
for him to consider national interests sufficiently “ safe- 
guarded,” and therefore to feel that he might resign the trust 
“which I have accepted at the hands of our nation and our 
race.’ The seal of confidence must not be broken, but “I 
have done everything in my power, consistent with the 
national interests, to promote the cause of peace.” He 
regrets, however, to “ have perceived within the last few days 
that there exists in some quarters, and those quarters from 
which such a spirit might be least expected, a spirit breathing 
the deadliest hostility to that of peace.” That is a hit at the 
Catholic prelates; and Mr. Parnell has further told an 
interviewer that he will not resign under compulsion, 
whether from Englishmen or from the Catholic Church. 
He intends, it is stated, to address audiences in Ireland 
every Sunday, and the fight clearly will be of the bitterest 
kind, though his tongue will be hampered by one con- 
sideration. His real antagonists will be the priesthood, 
Healy and Co. being comparatively a negligable quantity ; 
and he cannot scold the priests. The Irish Catholics may 
resist clerical teaching, though we doubt it, but they have 
mever endured insult to the clerical order. 








Mr. W. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon have also published letters. 
The former, as usual, drowns his meaning in a flood of words, 
but he thinks apparently that Mr. Parnell will win, and is 
bitter on the “responsible persons” who, under some “in- 
fatuation,” “grudged every hour devoted to peacemaking,” 
and “ resented every attempt to give a less barbarous character 
to the conflict.” Mr. Dillon, in another letter and in fewer 
‘words, says nearly the same thing, believing that peace would 
‘have been perfectly possible but for “ powerful influences on 
both sides.” To prove their conviction that peace was hope- 
less, both Members on Thursday left Boulogne for Folkestone, 
and surrendered themselves to undergo their sentence, con- 
duct which has inspired in some Unionists a wish that they 
should be pardoned. We heartily wish it too, for if free to 
speak, they would greatly increase the confusion in the Home- 
rule ranks. But considerations of that kind ought not to weigh 
with responsible statesmen. To pardon offenders against the 
law because they are leaders of parties, would be a precedent 
utterly fatal to the public belief in its impartial administra- 
tion. We wonder what some of our contemporaries would 
say if Mr. Matthews pardoned a Duke instead of an agitator. 


All calculations as to the results of the next Election in 
Ireland are probably useless, as they will be greatly affected 
by future events, and especially by the operation of the 





it will be noticed, concede direct gains to the Unionists, 
who are, in the popular judgment, to lose both in Scotland 
and England. A good deal will depend upon the depth of the 
clerical hostility to Mr, Parnell. If it is as rooted as it 
appears to be, and is shared by the peasant priesthood, the 
Church, if doubtful of success, might reconsider the question 
whether it really preferred subjugation by a local Govern- 
ment of Mr. Parnell’s opinions, to a continuance of the existing 
Union. A stout but reasonable Tory might be an easier 
man to bear as ruler than a group of agnostics, or even 
Sadducees, just embittered by a furious contest with the 
Church. Some day or other, probably soon, the Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland will have to think out whither this con- 
test is hurrying, not them, but the organisation which they 
declare to be divine. After all, most of them, even if carried 
away by revolutionary fervour, must be sincere Churchmen. 


Northampton is even more Radical in 1891 than it was in 
1886. In 1886, Mr. Labouchere polled 4,570 votes, while 
the highest Conservative, Mr. Richard Turner, polled 3,850, 
leaving a majority of 720 for the Radicals. On Thursday, 
Alderman Manfield, the Radical who succeeds to Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s seat, polled 5,436 votes against only 3,723 given to Mr. 
R. A. Germaine, leaving the Radicals a majority of 1,713 votes, 
or, roughly speaking, a gain of 1,000 on the new register. 
The victory is the more remarkable because Mr, Germaine 
had given in his adhesion to the eight-hour day for miners, 
and was therefore, in the truest sense, a democratic Tory. It 
is. said that the Irish Question was hardly at all referred to in 
the contest, and that it was settled almost without relation to 
Home-rule. It was a stand-up fight between the Conservatives 
and the Radical traditions of the town, and the Radicals carried 
it with something more than even the ancient enthusiasm. 


Sir John Macdonald, the Prime Minister of the Canadian 
Dominion, has made an appeal to the country to give him a 
majority in the new Parliament which does not seem to us 
particularly prudent. He declares that while his policy of 
promoting reciprocity with the United States as regards all 
“natural products ” is sufficient for the purposes of Canadian 
commerce, the policy of the Opposition, which declares for 
complete reciprocity with the United States, must end 
in the annexation of Canada to the United States, and is 
therefore disloyal. We do not see that this is at all 
a necessary result even of complete reciprocity, and we are 
quite sure that it is not wise to try to persuade the Opposi- 
tion, who do not at alladmit the force of Sir John Macdonald’s 
logic, that they are regarded by the Ministry as rebels in 
disguise, and will get no credit for patriotism, whatever 
professions of patriotism they make. Statesmen should never 
try to drive their opponents to bay. That may end in making 
them assume an attitude of defiance which they have no wish to 
assume, and would not otherwise have assumed. We are far 
from wishing, of course, to see Canada eager for Free-trade 
with the United States, even at the cost of putting differential 
duties on British goods; but it is pure exaggeration to say 
that that course, even if it were adopted, must mean, and could 
only mean, annexation. We cannot remember a case in which 
Free-trade has led to annexation. War, on the contrary, has 





often led to it. 
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The chances of an experiment in the free coinage of silver 
have probably increased during the week. The American 
Chambers of Commerce and experienced financiers are, it is 
true, protesting against the measure, and General Harrison is 
supposed to have reverted to his original intention of vetoing 
any such Bill; but Mr. Cleveland has given the Republican 
majority in Congress a new motive for concession. He has 
written a letter in which he states an unqualified belief that 
“the measures pending in Congress for the unlimited coinage 
of silver” may involve the “greatest perils.” Free coinage 
he declares to be “a reckless and dangerous experiment.” The 
effect of this determined language will be to inspire the 
Republicans with hope that, if they pass the Bill, they may 
obtain the support not only of the Democrat friends of silver, 
but of the large population in the West, which expects relief 
at once from debts and low prices through a great inflation of 
the currency. The farmers are so irritated by a poverty really 
due to Protection, that they are determined to “make more 
money,” if necessary by issuing paper, but at first by legalising 
silver as equivalent to a sixteenth of its weight in gold. All 
the Farmers’ Alliances are at one about this, and it may be 
doubted if they will hear reason. 


The total number of Red Indians in the United States, as 
ascertained by the new Census, is 314,650, of whom 249,273 
are more or less uncivilised, 52,065 belong to the five civilised 
tribes, 5,034 form the quiet relic of the old Six Nations of New 
York State, and 8,278 are classed as “ Pueblos” of New Mexico. 
This should yield, by the ordinary calculation, 60,000 arm- 
bearing males; but the Indians begin fighting early and 
continue it late, and 85,000 would be nearer the actual truth. 
Since the war ended, we note a strong disposition at 
Washington to employ the “ braves ” as auxiliary soldiers, the 
War Department agreeing to add two companies of Indian 
scouts and hunters to each regiment; and the rations paid to 
the men on the reservations have been materially increased. 
There is, too, more readiness to inquire into grievances, 
tragedies like the massacre at Wounded Knee Creek being 
publicly investigated. It really appears, from the evidence 
of the chiefs, that the soldiers engaged in that affair, who 
had been treacherously slaughtered after an apparent sub- 
mission, went mad with fury, and killed even babies in arms. 
The chiefs, however, may be exaggerating, as they must be 
relying on others’ testimony. 


A correspondent of the Times, who is accepted by that 
journal as specially well informed, states that the situation in 
Servia is growing dangerous. The Radicals are determined 
that Queen Natalie, whom they accuse of seeking power for 
herself, shall be expelled from Servia. The Regents resist, 
and are virulently attacked by the Radicals, especially on the 
ground that they signed a secret agreement with King Milan, 
promising him £15,000 a year, without the consent of the 
Ministry. This is true; and it is believed the Regency may 
yield about Queen Natalie, in which case there will be some- 
thing like civil war in Servia, her partisans being determined 
that she shall only be expelled by a statute passed on purpose. 
To complete the confusion, it is believed to be probable that, 
growing alarmed for his dynasty, King Milan will return, that 
the Army will support him, and that he will resume governing 
without a Constitution. The last report is plausible enough, 
and might be the best way out of a rather absurd imbroglio; 
but possibly the effervescence will calm down. One notices 
that whenever a flame is kindled in Belgrade which threatens 
serious consequences, an agent of Austria receives instructions 
to make a remark, and that then the effervescence cools down. 
Austria does not want a premature quarrel with Russia, and 
Servia does not want Austrian soldiers in Belgrade. 


The fall of Signor Crispi would appear to be complete. 
Rumours were spread at the end of last week that the King 
wished to restore him to power; but if this were ever true, 
the negotiation failed. Signor Crispi has recommenced his 
old trade of advocate, and Marquis Rudini is Premier, with a 
programme of reductions in the expenditure to the amount of 
£1,600,000 a year. That will not be sufficient to balance the 


Budget, and will probably be absorbed by “ extraordinary 
credits,” which the Chamber must vote, or see the new Ministry 
destroyed. The African expenditure could be stopped; but 
it is the military expenditure generally which is embhar- 
rassing the Treasury, and this cannot be seriously res 





duced until the European situation allows the King to 
believe that one army corps at least can be struck off the 
active establishment. An ominous note appears in the 
Italian journals that the paper currency will be increased,. 
and we suspect that the real course resolved on is of 
this kind. There will be no alteration in the military situa- 
tion, and no new taxes, and the deficit will be provided for by 
an increase in the Floating Debt, and an issue of more paper. 
It is dangerous policy, for the “ European tension ” may last 
another ten years. 


Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Commons, delivered a striking lecture on “The Difficulties. 
of Socialism,” at University College, London, on Wednesday 
night. First of all, he said it would be necessary to secure a 
majority among the possessors of political power for the prin- 
ciple of renouncing individual advantages, and surrendering 
individual powers, faculties, and abilities to the service of the 
community, a task not in itself very easy toaccomplish. Next 
there comes the pinch of the question how, after this has been 
effected, the individual, working under a socialistic régime, is 
to proceed when he is conscious of the hope that he is on the 
eve of discovering some great invention that will transform 
certain aspects of man’s life. “How is he to begin with his 
invention, to practise it, to perfect it? He will not have 
resources of his own, nor can he go to friends or speculators to 
help his fortunes.” A series of bureaux of invention for all the- 
different fields of art would become necessary. Now, “the 
socialised community would be a slowly moving if not stagnant 
organism.” At present we have variety ensured by competing 
individuals or competing companies; but a “socialised com- 
munity” would have to determine on a prior? principles for what 
varieties of improvement there was a demand, and for what 
varieties there was no demand. Then, again, industries change 
their habitats, and the “ socialised community ” would have to 
discover the law of these changes, and to obey it; but the 
“socialised community” could hardly bring about all these 
modifications without directing that a different amount of 
labour should be given in one productive process to that 
required in another productive process, and consequently a 
difference in the award of remuneration would become 
necessary ; whence, again, an immense amount of jealousy and 
heart-burning, and also a strain put upon the intellectual 
powers of the directors of the “ socialised community” which 
it surpasses the imaginative power of ordinary men to conceive.. 
Mr. Courtney’s lecture was well worthy of his great and 
masculine powers. 


The debate on the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill on Wednes- 
day was very poor, and even the division showed little interest 
in the matter, as the second reading was carried by a 
diminished majority as compared with last year,—namely, 47 
(while last year it was over 60),—202 voted for the Bill, and 
155 against it. Very little was said that was new on either 
side. It is unquestionable that for nearly two centuries even 
in England, the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was. 
legal, and that at the present time it is legal in our Colonies, 
and in every other European country except England, if a 
dispensation has been first obtained from the ecclesiastical 
power. Of course the main argument for the Bill is the 
frequently earnest wish of a dying wife that her motherless 
children shall be put under the care of one who is almost sure- 
to regard them with tenderness, rather than of one who is not 
unlikely to regard them with jealousy; and the very great 
importance of allowing such wishes to take effect easily 
amongst the poorer classes. That is a sound and natural and 
weighty reason for legitimising at least this class of agnate 
marriages. 


The Tithe Rent-Charge Bill has at last passed the House 
of Commons, and if the Lords are prudent, may be regarded. 
as past its perils. It does not settle all the great issues in- 
volved, and the Welsh Members maintain that it will do little- 
to restore peace in Wales. But then, in spite of their 
strenuous protestations that in the abstract they wish to 
protect the public property in tithe, there seems to be every 
evidence that in the concrete they wish to whittle away that 
species of public property. In any case, it is certain that the 
Tithe Rent-Charge Bill, if it becomes an Act, will help the 
farmers to realise from whose pockets the tithe really comes, and 
who will be the ultimate gainers if the tithe is ever extinguished 
hy the mere force of passive resistance to its payment. If 
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tithe were simply extinguished to-morrow, the farmers would 
pay what they now pay, the next day,—unless, indeed, the 
competition for farms were rapidly declining. The landlord 
would pocket the difference. 


The returns of the prosecutions under the Irish Crimes 
Act for the year 1890 show how very mild and how very 
effective that much-reviled Act has been. There were in all 
530 persons proceeded against, of whom 139 were discharged. 
Of the remaining 391 cases, 160 had only to find recognisances 
or sureties, leaving 231 who had a punishment of imprison- 
ment inflicted, varying from fourteen days to a maximum of 
six months. Only 12 received six-months sentences, and the 
majority (151) were sentences under two months. Appeals 
were allowed in 65 cases. In 33, or more than half, the sen- 
tence was reversed, in 25 it was affirmed, and in 7 it was 
reduced. And this is the Act which is spoken of as if it were 
one of more than Russian severity ! 


Sir George Birdwood published on Wednesday a long letter 
in the Times, in which, amidst much that is fanciful, there is 
much of social and even political interest. He says that, 
according to the “ Rewa Purana,” the special sanctity of the 
Ganges, which throughout India is now “the holy river, the 
redeeming flood,” willin 1895 be transferred to the Nerbudda, 
the river for which the Sun-God clove the rocks at a place still 
marked by the unusual iridescence of the white marble sides 
of a high gorge. Sir George Birdwood, who himself heard 
the subject discussed in Western India forty years ago, specu- 
lates on the possible effects of this prophecy, belief in which 
would ruin Benares and a host of smaller holy cities, and 
observes that it must produce a disturbing effect on Hindoo 
imagination, and possibly intensify the Hindoo sense of 
the danger to their system involved in British rule. We 
hardly perceive the sequitur; but the prophecy, if it really 
exists, may produce important religious consequences. The 
Eastern Brahmins will not give up the Ganges, belief in 
which has been woven into their very lives ; and if the Western 
Brahmins do, Hindooism will be rent by a schism which, in 
the nature of things, will be irreconcilable. We suspect, how- 
ever, that the deconsecration of the Ganges in the eyes of 
Hindoos is beyond any human power. 





The financial credulity of some classes on the Continent has 
no limit. A few years since, half Naples was robbed by a 
‘swindler who offered 48 per cent. for deposits; and this week 
a man named Berneau, who traded as V. Macé and Co., has 
fled from Paris, owing £60,000 to depositors. He promised 
them, and for at least two years paid them, 10 per cent. per 
mensem, and received, it is believed, nearly £400,000 in de- 
posit, much of it from the priesthood. He employed the 
money in risky Bourse speculations, paid interest while they 
succeeded, and fled when they failed, leaving a letter in which 
he announced his intention of committing suicide. The key 
to the success of swindles like this is, of course, the ignorant 
belief prevalent in the remoter districts that a clever specu- 
lator with access to the Stock Exchange and a command of 
capital, can make anything. A hundred per cent. seems just 
as probable to old ladies as 10. Nobody stops to think why in 
that case wealthy money-dealers ever do anything but 
speculate. 


Sir Roper Lethbridge read an interesting paper at the 
Society of Arts on Wednesday, on the proposed channel 
‘tunnel between Ireland and Great Britain. The most hopeful 
route he held to be the one from the Island Magee, north-east 
by east, to the coast of Wigtonshire, not the shortest sea-route 
(which runs north to the Mull of Cantire), but the route 
which lands the tunnel much nearer England than the shortest 
sea-route, and is shorter than the Portpatrick sea-route from 
Whitehead. And then there is a possible route from Dona- 
ghadee (a good deal south of Whitehead) to Portpatrick ; but the 
objection to this route is, that it crosses a very remarkable 
depression in the channel, which attains the great depth of 
900 ft., and would render it necessary for the tunnel to have 
very steep gradients. Finally, there is the tubular-bridge 
scheme of which we have formerly spoken. Putting aside 
the Donaghadee route as altogether too costly,—it had 
been estimated at over £16,000,000,—the other three tunnels 
and the tubular bridge had been variously estimated at costs 
running from five millions and a quarter to ten millions. Sir 








Roper thought Parliament might take up the scheme, and 
guarantee a per-centage, or even contribute capital and take 
charge of the scheme. The tunnel route would become the 
line of speediest passage to Canada, the Pacific Coast, China 
and Japan. In the opinion of Sir R. Lethbridge, it would pro- 
duce a great effect on the solidarity of the interests of Ireland 
and England. Certainly, if that could be effected by guaran- 
teeing a quarter of a million, or even three hundred thousand 
a year, it would be the cheapest financial investment England 
bad ever lit upon. 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P., the author of an amusing 
pamphlet on “ Four Years with Hard Labour” in the House 
of Commons, writes to the Times of Tuesday a letter in which 
he expresses, first, his perfect belief in the loyalty of Roman 
Catholics, and next, his sympathy with those who desire to 
retain the existing Roman Catholic disabilities as “interesting” 
and, he will add, “instructive signals flying at the very apex 
of the State,” to remind us of what the citizens of the British 
State did “to free themselves from priestly rule and foreign 
supremacy,” and what they would do again for a like purpose. 
That is a very curious peep into the democratic Conservatism of 
the present day. Itis admitted that the guarantees on which we 
now rely to prevent priestly rule and foreign supremacy are 
quite different in their character, and quite effectual; but for 
all that, we are to keep irritating signals flying to remind us of 
what we did in the past, when we had no such guarantees for 
popular government, and when we had in their place religious 
disabilities which were both full of bitter and wounding 
memories, and ineffectual as well. If Mr. Radcliffe Cooke had 
lived in the days when the heads of traitors adorned Temple 
Bar, would he not have deprecated taking down those very 
conspicuous signals, “ flying at the very apex of the State,” of 
the way in which the British Government treated its foes? 


An interesting account is given in the Paris letter of 
Wednesday’s Daily News, of M. Lippmann’s discovery of a 
mode of photographing colours, which, however, he has as yet 
only got as far as applying to the photography of bands of 
simple colour,—strips of red, orange, yellow, blue, not mixed 
with each other. The method used is described as having been 
to take advantage of the principle of interfering waves of light, 
to prevent the silver from being deposited uniformly through- 
out the gelatino-bromide, and to secure its being deposited in 
layers which would subsequently obstruct the passage of any 
wave of light except a wave of the same length which originated 
them. In this way the red band was photographed as red, 
the blue band as blue, and a window made of such simple 
bands of light was accurately photographed in its true colours. 
What M. Lippmann is now apparently seeking for, is some 
mode of applying the principle which will enable the photo- 
grapher to render all sorts of mixed colours as well as he now 
renders bands of simple colour. A perfect colour-photo- 
graphy would certainly vastly enhance the scientific value 
as well as the popularity of the art. It is difficult to over- 
estimate what such a power would add to the worth of sky and 
sea and flower photographs. 


The police believe that the Whitechapel murders attributed 
to “Jack the Ripper” have commenced again, after a cessation 
of seventeen months, the last, or seventh, having occurred 
on September 10th, 1889. At 2.15a.m. on Friday, the body 
of a woman, believed to be an “unfortunate,” was found 
by a policeman in an archway connecting Swallow Gardens 
and Orman Street, in Whitechapel. The woman was just 
expiring, her throat having been cut, evidently with the same 
kind of unusually sharp instrument believed to have been used 
on previous occasions. The body was not mutilated, but the 
police attribute this circumstance to the murderer having been 
disturbed. The centre of the archway where the body was 
found lies completely in shadow, and the theory is that the 
unhappy victim was lured there in the usual way, and her 
throat cut from behind so deeply that she could not cry out. 
A second woman’s hat was found on the body, which lends 
colour to the idea that the murderer may after all be a woman; 
but the little actual evidence there is points to a man in a 
slouch hat, who, it is thought, was seen talking to the de- 
ceased a few minutes before the tragedy. The hat may have 
been designedly placed to give a false clue to the police,. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE [RISH NEGOTIATIONS. 


4 tee Irish are not quite so clever as we fancied. The 
leaders of the contending factions had arranged the 
astute scheme, which we have so often described, for putting 
the chief leadership in commission, and then awaiting the 
General Election ; they had extracted from Mr. Gladstone 
assurances that the Irish Parliament should control the 
Police within five years and the Land question within a 
fixed period ; and they had apparently secured the assent 
of all Ireland, when at the eleventh hour the negotiations 
suddenly broke down. Precisely whose the fault was we 
shall probably not know until the contest has once more 
grown hot, and men’s tongues are loosed by fury ; but it 
is evident that they had not reckoned up all the forces to 
be gained over. They were “hampered,” writes Mr. 
O’Brien, “not merely by the malignant tittle-tattle of a 
giddy and mischief-making section of the English Press, 
but by more serious impediments placed in our way 
by responsible persons who, under the influence of 
some extraordinary infatuation, seemed to grudge every 
hour devoted to peace-making, and to resent every 
attempt to give a less barbarous character to the con- 
flict.” It “became apparent,” writes Mr. Dillon, “that 
powerful influences were at work on both sides against 
peace.” “I regret,” writes Mr. Parnell, “that there 
exists in some quarters, and those quarters from which 
such a spirit might least be expected, a spirit breathing 
the deadliest hostility to that of peace.” The “ forces” 
may have been the leaders of the American Irish, or, 
more probably, the Home-rule section of the Catholic 
hierarchy, or a division of the Gladstonians impatient of 
further concessions of independence, who rejected some 
ultimatum from Mr. Parnell; but at all events, the 
“forces” wrecked the scheme, and the factions, their 
embrace interrupted, have fallen apart, to recommence 
their struggle to the death. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
have surrendered to undergo their term of imprisonment, 
and thus avoid, among other things, responsibility for 
the fate of the tenants of Tipperary. Mr. Parnell has 
announced that he will never resign his leadership under 
compulsion, whether from Mr. Gladstone or from the 
Catholic Church; and Mr. McCarthy has informed his 
supporters that the truce is at anend. Mr. Parnell will 
sit four days a week in Parliament directing his followers 
how to make themselves formidable, and will preach every 
Sunday at some fresh place in Ireland or England; while 
we may be sure that his opponents, who have almost his 
own genius for invective, will make the air ring with 
denunciations of the leader whom they were ready to 
idolise again, if only he would consent to be set up for a 
time in the clear-obscure of the Home-rule crypt, instead 
of the full light of Committee-room No. 15. There will 
be what the Americans call a “heated term” in Treland, 
during which Irishmen will feel very happy, for they will 
feel alive, and then—then we shall know whether Mr. 
Parnell or the Catholic Church has the strongest hold 
over the opinions, the fears or hopes, and the political 
action of Catholic Irishmen. J 

For it is clear that the key to the situation lies there. 
If the Catholic Church intended to forgive Mr. Parnell, or 
to be quiescent while he fought his fight, his victory would 
be practically assured. His opponents are many, but they 
are all small men. Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien have de- 
cided to go into retreat during the six months in 
which the contest must be, in the main, decided ; 
and among their remaining colleagues, there is not 
one who can contend with Mr. Parnell upon any- 
thing like equal terms. Mr. McCarthy, who is the 
nominal chief of the seceders, does not even think he can 
do it, and must content himself with addressing to the 
Irish in England sentences with every merit except that of 
taking hold. Mr. Sexton, the best orator in the whole 
party, really a great orator if he could keep out his 
“purple patches,” will as usual enchant his audiences 
without convincing them. Mr. Healy, shrewdest of the 
faction, belongs to a class of men whom Irishmen have, 
with a sort of instinct equivalent to unconscious culture, 
throughout their history rejected as their leaders; and 
Sir J. Pope Hennessy, with many qualifications, does not, 
we fancy, aspire to any throne of thorns. There is no David 
for the Goliath, and were the Irish Church out of the path, he 





Church out of his way? Mr. Parnell does not think so, or 
he never would have made the remark about the quarter 
where “a spirit of the deadliest hostility to peace” might 
least have been expected, which appears in his letter to Mr. 
O’Brien, or have uttered the defiance which occurs in his 
interview with the Press Association. And from all the 
symptoms he is right. Something, of which we have not 
perhaps yet heard the whole, has, we have little doubt, 
caused the Irish Catholic prelates to decide that what they 
think their rightful authority is in danger if Mr. Parnell 
should triumph, and they will fight with the steady, deadly, 
driving energy which their colleagues displayed in their 
contest with Prince Bismarck. Their resolution is, to 
our minds, proved by the fact of Dr. Logue, the silent 
Archbishop-Primate of Armagh, who never enters the 
political arena, suddenly standing forward in the character 
of an Irreconcilable, and, as it were, formally reading out Mr. 
Parnell from among the men whom good Catholics can sup- 
port. Mr. Parnell, who has no latent fear of their spiritual 
rights, such as would weaken a Catholic in his position, and 
no respect for their peculiar intelligence—a cardinak 
blunder made also by Prince Bismarck—thinks he can beat. 
the prelates, and if the contest were to be fought to-morrow, 
might succeed. There is no doubt that a wave of secularising 
feeling from America has passed over Ireland; that the 
cities are heartily on his side; that the revolutionary 
section of the peasantry will follow him; and that the 
remaining voters might be carried away by admiration for 
the one strong man who, they think, can make freeholders 
of them all. But then, the contest is not to-morrow. It must: 
linger for six months at least, more probably for eighteen ; 
and during all that time, the Church will have access 
to all cabins, will make all women fervent enemies of the 
adulterer, will alarm, if not convince, all male consciences, 
and will “ break the hearts,” in the Irish sense, of all local 
leaders inclined to Mr. Parnell by arguments to prove— 
what is quite true, even if Mr. Gladstone wins the Election 
and survives it in full strength for one year after—that. 
Home-rule will be lost if Mr. Parnell regains his power. 
They will have on their side, too, a force which must not 
be forgotten, the enthusiastic body of purely democratic 
revolutionists who are seeking other things besides Home- 
rule, yet who are Catholic, and who are led by Mr. Michael 
Davitt. It will be a new scene in Ireland if under such 
circumstances the prelates do not triumph; and even Mr. 
Parnell’s hold over the imaginations of his countrymen 
may fail him in the final struggle, as it failed him when 
Kilkenny, with the urban mob all roaring in his favour, 
returned the nominee of his opponents. 

Meanwhile, the contest in Ireland will be frightfully 
bitter, all that goes to a civil war being added to 
almost all that goes to a war of religion; and we fail 
to see how in Parliament the Irish Home-rulers can escape 
paralysis, or how the Gladstonians themselves can effec- 
tively do anything but mourn over the temporary or per- 
manent prostration of their hopes. They themselves are 
split, as they well know, even over Home-rule, just as they 
will be split when their millionaire section and their Jacobin 
section come to arrange their attitude towards the advancing 
Question of Labour. The Irish Members may on certain 
questions work together, and even combine as a whole with 
them—Mr. Parnell being tactically very desirous of 
showing, as he has just said, that he has no secret 
league with Tories—but cordial co-operation is next 
to impossible. There have been too many disappoint- 
ments, too many insults, too many evidences of a 
profound—and we should add, if we were Gladstonians— 
decidedly irrational distrust. Too many things have 
been said, and now that the seals are broken, too 
many things will be said, for the whole Liberal Part 
to present a fighting front. They might, if upon any fres 
subject Mr. Gladstone’s convictions and the Radicals’ 
enthusiasms happened to go together; but that is not likely 
to occur, and on the settled topic of the day cannot 
occur. The Radicals hate the Land-purchase Bill as a 
new security for English landlords, whose position they 
would much rather whittle down; and so do the 
McCarthyites, not for that reason, but because they are 
secretly afraid of losing the lever afforded by the 
secular agrarian strife in Ireland, which Lord John Russell 
declared eighty years ago was a “ veiled civil war.” But 
Mr. Gladstone does not hate the Bill, which is his own 
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in principle, and which, if it passes, will remove from 
his road the most pressing, if not the most serious, of 
his difficulties. He does not want, considered merely 
as a tactician, to lose every Whig in England, and 
every Gladstonian landlord. He cannot fight the Bill 
with his whole heart; and when his heart is not in his 
work, Mr. Gladstone ceases suddenly to be a magician. 
He looks like one still, but his wand is gone. Mr. Parnell, 
again, has openly approved the Bill; and though he may 
divide again and again in favour of elected intermediaries, 
he no more cares at heart about the principle of election 
than does any Legitimist or ‘authoritative Republican.” 
There cannot be an honest fight, though there may be a 
malignant one, over such a measure, which, in default of 
accidents outside calculation, must pass, and pass this 
Session, the House being in no mood to stand obstruction 
by a party of which it has lost its awe. Unionists, there- 
fore, may possess their souls in peace, confident that, 
whether Home-rule is dead or not—and it is not dead—it 
is out of the way for the hour; that the day’s work will be 
done in the day; and that they may await in armed 
tranquillity what the morrow will bring forth. 





“ONE MAN, ONE VOTE.” 


| I ATING as we do all electoral inequalities and 

anomalies, we are entirely in favour of the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ One man, one vote.” It is, we hold, not only most 
unfair, but in the widest sense most inexpedient, that any 
one unit of the State should be by law endowed with a 
greater power of influencing the course of government 
than another. As far as the imperfections of human 
machinery admit, equal electoral rights should be assured 
to every citizen. The anomalies through which certain 
persons by the accident of residence ina particular locality, 
or by the possession of property of a particular kind, secure 
an undue proportion of franchise power, ought without 
question to be put an end to. So far we are entirely in accord 
with Mr. Stansfeld’s motion in favour of ‘“ One man, one 
vote,” which will come on for discussion on March 3rd. 
Unfortunately, however, his resolution is far too narrow in 
scope to make it worthy of the support of those who desire 
to follow out loyally the true principle of the Anglo-Saxon 
system of democracy,—the principle that one citizen must 
not be held more “law-worthy” than another in regard tothe 
election of those who are to be entrusted with the work of 
government. Mr. Stansfeld’s motion is brought in with a 
purely partisan object. It is a caucus resolution, intended 
not to reform an evil, but to secure an advantage to a par- 
ticular party in the State. It merely proposes in regard to 
“One man, one vote,” that “no person shall be permitted 
to vote in more than one electoral area during the con- 
tinuance of one and the same register.” This per se 
is well enough, but it is effecting a comparatively unim- 
portant reform, and leaving a colossal electoral iniquity 
absolutely untouched. It is no doubt unfair that Mr. 
Jones, who is a landowner in three counties, should have 
three votes; but as an infringement of the true principle 
of equal electoral rights, what is this compared with the 
monstrous anomaly that the 2,163 voters in Newry have 
each seven times the voting power possessed by the 
electors in a constituency like the Wimbledon Division of 
Surrey ? In the little Irish town, the voters are possessed 
of such electoral potency that 2,163 send a Member to 
Parliament. In the Wimbledon Division of Surrey, over 
14,000 votes are required to exercise an equal influence 
upon the body which controls the actions of the State. In 
other words, if electoral influence were to be fairly appor- 
tioned, and yet Newry were allowed to return a Member, 
the Wimbledon Division of Surrey would have to be split 
into seven divisions, each returning one Member. Again, 
while things remain as they are, the Newry householders 
in effect have each seven votes as against the single vote 
of those in the Surrey constituency. Nor is this a single 
case. We have taken it for convenience of illustration, but 
plenty of others almost as bad may be selected from Dod 
without the slightest difficulty. Take, for example, the City 
of Kilkenny, where 1,899 voters send a Member to Parlia- 
ment, and the Hallamshire Division of Yorkshire, where 
13,176 voters are required to exercise the same amount of 
influence in the counsels of the nation. Yet we find the 
Gladstonian Party calmly ignoring all this, and instead 
of expressing any willingness to remedy it, clearly implying 
by their eloquent silence that they do not think it requires 








reform. With such advocates of democratic principles, we 
must confess ourselves utterly at variance. While they 
profess themselves eager for equal electoral rights, and 
yet refuse to consider the question of taking away the 
unequal electoral privileges enjoyed by thousands of Irish 
electors, we are bound to come to the conclusion that to 
them, and to those who agree with us, democracy means 
something totally different. To us it imports electoral 
equality for all. To them, a position of privilege secured 
to a particular section of the nation. 

The refusal of the Gladstonians to lend a helping hand 
in the reduction of the number of Irish representation, and 
so in the correction of these crimes against democracy, has 
hitherto been concealed from the country. Fortunately, 
however, an opportunity has at last arisen for forcing them 
to show their true colours. Mr. Howorth proposes to move 
the following as an amendment to Mr. Stansfeld’s motion. 
He will invite the House to declare that “no alteration of 
the present laws regulating the qualification and registra- 
tion of voters will be acceptable which does not at the 
same time provide that the different parts of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland shall be represented 
proportionately to their population.” This raises the issue 
plainly and well, and the debate upon it should help to 
clear the air. The facts upon which the discussion must 
proceed are, fortunately, beyond dispute. Last Session a 
return was presented to Parliament showing the number 
of Members of Parliament which each of the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom would obtain if the 670 Members 
were allotted in accordance with the population. The 
figures are as follows :— 


United England and 
Kingdom, Wales. £cotland. Ireland. 
WRU dai cvasntaccass MNNMED csntaudeuscaake {2 gl POORED CREE REET 86 


Under the present arrangement, however, the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom are thus distributed :— 
England and 
Wales. 
495 


We ought, therefore, to take away seventeen Members 
from Ireland and give them to England, for Scotland is in 
the happy position of enjoying exactly the number of 
Members which she ought to possess. A still more 
striking way of illustrating the monstrous injustice of the 
present arrangement is afforded by comparing the electoral 
influence wielded by Ireland and by the Metropolis. At 
the present moment the population of London is somewhat 
over five millions, that of Ireland not as much as 4,700,000. 
Let us assume them, however, to be equal. We then see 
that while one returns only 62 Members, the other returns 
103. By what possible line of argument can this be 
justified ? Here is the plainest possible proof that we are 
giving to people who happen to live in Ireland nearly double 
the political power possessed by those who live in London. 
Surely, if any electoral anomaly ever called for reform, it 
is this one. The injustice of allowing a few individuals 
two votes is almost imperceptible by its side. By all means 
let us remedy the lesser evil, but do not let us leave the 
greater one untouched, and pretend that the principle of 
equal electoral rights can be secured through the means 
propounded by Mr. Stansfeld. 

We trust that the Unionists will bring their strongest 
oratorical artillery into action in the debate on Mr. 
Stansfeld’s motion, for they have an unrivalled opportunity 
for stripping the mask off the faces of their opponents, 
and showing what is the true character of a Liberalism 
which supports electoral privilege, and refuses to protest 
against clerical coercion in Irish elections. A century ago, 
the Society of the Friends of the People exposed the 
electoral anomalies of the day by offering to prove that 
two hundred Members were returned by towns with less 
than a hundred electors. The Unionist, taking this proposi- 
tion as a model, might offer to prove the unfair proportion 
of representation accorded to Ireland by setting forth the 
following facts. In Ireland there are 12,483 electors 
(those in Kilkenny City, Newry, Longford North, and 
Waterford City) who send four Members to Parliament, 
while in England it is possible to point out groups of con- 
stituencies where over 50,000 electors are required to elect 
four Members. Again, it can be shown that while there are 
in Ireland 12,483 electors who have the right of choosing 
four Members, there are a very large number of English 
constituencies of over 12,000 electors which only send one 
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Member to Parliament. As long as such a state of 
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things is allowed to exist, it is mere cant to complain 
of plural voting. If the Gladstonians are really in 
earnest in their ery for electoral reform, let them 
begin by giving the country some assurance that they 
desire to reduce the representation of Ireland. They 
cannot set up the Act of Union as an excuse for refusing 
to agree to any reduction, for they have already sanctioned 
numberless infringements of that compact, and are at 
present endeavouring to convert the country to the accep- 
tance of a measure which virtually, though not in name, 
requires its repeal. The voting on Mr. Howorth’s amend- 
ment will, in a word, afford an excellent test of the bona 
fides of the Gladstonians. If they vote for it and express 
their willingness to carry it into force, they will relieve 
themselves of the suspicion of partisanship. If, however, 
they vote against it or abstain, they will prove to the 
couatry that their anxiety in regard to ‘One man, one 
vote,” is a mere party move,—an attempt to snatch an 
advantage at the General Election. 





HISTORICAL CONSERVATISM AND CATHOLIC 
DISABILITIES. 
M* RADCLIFFE COOKE, the clever Conservative 
» who represents West Newington, and who wrote the 
amusing pamphlet on “Four Years in Parliament with 
Hard Labour,” sent to Tuesday’s Times a curious letter in 
favour of maintaining the few remaining Catholic dis- 
abilities, not exactly for practical use, but rather as 
enforcing, as the Thirty-nine Articles have it, “a godly 
and wholesome doctrine and necessary for these times.” 
Mr. Cooke is perfectly convinced of the loyalty of the 
Queen’s Catholic subjects. He thinks it very possible that 
“‘once in a generation or so” these disabilities might 
prevent a Catholic nobleman, otherwise the best who could 
be selected for the Viceroyalty of Ireland, from being made 
Viceroy, or a distinguished Catholic lawyer, the best who 
could be selected for the office of our Lord Chancellor, 
from being made Lord Chancellor. But he holds it 
to be better that such disabilities should be retained, 
and such services lost to the nation, than that this 
great historical landmark of the resistance once made 
to “priestly rule and foreign supremacy” should be 
removed. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, in other words, takes 
up a highly historical position. He thinks it important 
to keep in evidence the traces of our historical develop- 
ment. Probably he would not get rid of the “ vermicular 
appendage” in the human body, even if he could. It isof 
no use to us now, but it represents the historical connection 
of the human body with its non-human antecedents. Or, 
t> take another illustration, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke would 
highly approve of the Conservatism of the prairie-dogs at 
the Zoological Gardens, which took care to place a sentry 
on duty in the paddock assigned to them, though he was 
s:ldom or never required to utter his warning whistle. 
This sentry, who had nothing to guard against, at least 
yreserved amongst the prairie-dogs the living tradition of 
the wild life that they led when they did need sentries in 
their native land; and that is just what Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
wishes English Constitutionalists to do. “It is better,” 
he says, “that some of our fellow-subjects, loyal and good 
citizens though we believe them to be, should be under 
this imputation, than that we should take down signals 
fixed aud flying at the very apex of the State, where every 
one can sce them as reminders of what in past generations 
the citizens of the State have done to free themselves from 
priestly rule and foreign supremacy ; and fixed them further 
us visible and unmistakable indications of what the citizens 
of the State would do in the future, if ever their liberties 
and their consciences were threatened from the same 
quarter again.” That looks to us as if Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke wishes the state of the Constitution and the law 
as we have it now, to include a sort of Constitutional 
Museum full of reminders of our past fears and dangers 
and mistakes. Would he plead for all the old gallows 
which Mr. Gladstone tells us were not so many years ago 
liberally distributed over the English counties, and all the 
old stocks in which two or three generations ago the 
vagrants of the community used to be made fast? That 
seems to us carrying the Conservative instinct even further 
than the prairie-dogs carry it. A sentry to remind them 
of dangers which are past is no great harm. Forsan et 
hee oliin meminisse juvabit. But why we should be con- 
stantly reminded of all the violent and unpleasant penalties 





which we used to inflict on our fellow-citizens, though the 
excuse for those penalties is quite passed away, we cannot 
clearly apprehend. 

It seems to us that even very good Conservatives hardly 
grasp how Conservative is the policy of extinguishing 
grievances and wiping out the remembrance of them, so 
soon as the motive which induced our forefathers to 
inflict these grievances has vanished. Would it have been 
a Conservative measure to have kept up the old Tests 
against Dissenters for the benefit of some small sect of no 
particular consequence,—such as the Sandemanians, for 
example,—just that we might always have a reminder before 
our eyes of what England had been prepared to inflict on 
resolute Dissenters in the old bad days,—or to continue 
to punish a very rare crime, such as that of striking a 
Judge in Court, with the cutting-off of the hand, only in 
order to preserve for constitutional antiquarians a visible 
relic of the old severe laws? That is not the kind of 
practice which seems to us at all Conservative in the true 
sense. In the true sense it is Conservative to extinguish 
as quickly as possible all the relics of old passions and 
injustices with which modern England has no longer 
any practical concern. The sooner the Conservative Party 
can convince themselves of the strong ground on which 
they will stand, if they pursue this course, the sooner 
they will find the ranks of Conservative working men 
swelling before their eyes. Now, what is the real 
guarantee which makes the retention of these high- 
flying signals of past severities to Roman Catholics, of 
which Mr. Radcliffe Cooke is so enamoured, so extremely 
foolish and obsolete ? It appears to us to be this,—that 
no Government of the present day could stand for a week 
which allowed a policy to be pursued which the great mass 
of the nation resents. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke thinks that the 
jeers with which the Gladstonians received the declaration 
of the Protestantism of the nation, implied some slur upon 
Protestantism. Why, two months or so ago, Mr. Gladstone 
himself was appealing most anxiously to the Protestant 
prejudices of the nation when he attacked the Govern- 
ment for altering the marriage law in Malta to please 
the Vatican ; and the Gladstonians, so far as we could see, 
supported him warmly, instead of jeering at that appeal 
to Protestantism. The jeers, if jeers they were, that Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke observed, were directed, not to Protestan- 
tism, but to the notion that any artificial bulwark for our 
Protestantism is now required. Suppose we had both a 
Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor and a Roman Catholic 
Viceroy, and that by hook or by crook they had per- 
suaded the Sovereign to accept some sort of policy, 
whether at home or abroad, which the Protestant feeling 
of the nation repudiated and resented. Does Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke suppose for a moment that their colleagues in the 
Cabinet would not say at once: ‘This will never do; 
if you pursue a policy which will offend both the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition Benches in the House of Com- 
mons, a vote will be carried against us that will not only 
enforce our resignation, but prevent our return to office 
for a generation to come’? It seems tv us thoroughly 
childish for a Conservative Party relying on the masses of 
the people, to ask for any other guarantee against propa- 
gandist Catholicism, or Jesuitism, or any other “ism.” The 
Roman Catholic Viceroy would be as safe as any Protestant 
Viceroy, or, if he were not, the Prime Minister would soon 
receive letters from half his colleagues tendering their resig- 
nations. The Roman Catholic Chancellor would be just as 
safe as any other Chancellor, or else the law officers of the 
Crown would soon let the Prime Minister know that it 
was as much as their seats in Parliament were worth 
to act under him. Of course the policy of a Pro- 
testant nation with a democratic Constitution will be, 
and must be, such as to satisfy that Protestant nation. 
And to guard vestiges of a condition of things when it 
was not so, and when the trumpery security of Catholic 
disabilities was needed, or supposed to be needed, is a pure 
antiquarian caprice, and, what is worse, an antiquarian 
caprice that alienates one of the most loyally Conservative 
of the elements of which this great nation is composed. 


THE CAUSE OF REVOLUTIONS IN SPANISH 
AMERICA. 


WwW: know of few puzzles in politics more perplexing 
than the failure of the Spanish Americans to found 


| orderly Republics. The usual English explanation, that 
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they are Spanish Americans, and therefore inherently 
incapable of forming stable governments, is of course, if 
it is true, at once short and sufficient; but it gives no 
satisfaction to the mind. The cruelty of the Spaniards in 
America being exceptionally ghastly, because its original 
motives were both religion and greed, has somewhat blinded 
even historians to the immense capacity which the con- 
querors have displayed. They have subjugated the native 
populations in a way no other conquerors, except the Romans 
in Southern Europe, have ever succeeded in doing, have de- 
stroyed completely their former civilisations, have converted 
them all to nominal Christianity, have taught them all their 
own language, and have impressed upon them all a tone of 
thought which, so far as it is European at all, is Spanish. 
They have made them all, moreover, so free, that a native 
may rise to be the head of any State—Juarez, President 
in Mexico, was of pure Indian race—yet though they 
have greatly crossed their own blood, they have remained 
everywhere the dominant class, the true rulers of the whole 
of the vast regions they originally acquired. They have 
founded great cities, they have organised administrations 
which work successfully through many years in succes- 
sion, they have ereated Armies only too efficient, and 
they have developed a commerce which at all events 
grows, and is perceptible in the general commerce of the 
world. It is impossible to pronounce .them unsuccessful 
settlers, as the Portuguese were, for example, in Asia and 
are now in Africa, and their future ought to be one of 
steady and limitless advance. The governing class in all 
Spanish-American Republics wishes for high civilisation 
of the European type, takes trouble about education, 
desires speedy and safe communication, is greatly interested 
in developing trade, and would, if it could, bring its 
capitals up to the level of Paris or Vienna in sanitation, 
liveliness of life, and those material comforts which every- 
where in Europe mark modern civilisation. It disposes in 
all cases of countries rich in potential resources ; it is in all 
cases but one exempt from external danger; and in all 
it can, if it chooses, maintain severe internal order. Its 
leading members are even morbidly desirous of Euro- 
peau esteem, and only too eager to obtain the aid 
of capital which they know perfectly will only flow 
towards them so long as they can maintain internal 
peace. Yet, owing to some radical fault, either in 
themselves, or their conditions, or the organisation they 
have universally adopted, which is substantially that of 
the United States, they cannot maintain stable govern- 
ments, are always in revolution, and always make their 
revolutions sanguinary, usually carrying them through by 
the aid of the armed force. Not one State has permanently 
escaped the contagion of this habit, and many do not escape 
it even for appreciable periods of time. What is the reason 
of a failure which no Spanish American, however patriotic, 
ever denies, and no Spanish American that ever we heard 
of ceases to lament ? 

We reject, as we have said, the theory of inherent in- 
competence in the governing race, as being contrary to 
historic evidence ; and we can see no difficulty in the con- 
ditions of South American Government which does not also 
exist in the more thinly settled States of the Union, or in 
our own Colonies in South Africa. All of these are, in name 
or fact, Republics; all are thinly inhabited by a dominant 
race which controls regions so vast that space is often 
the supreme difficulty ; and all are embarrassed with in- 
cessant questions arising out of variety in race, colour, and 
degree of civilisation ; yet inall revolution is avoided. The 
defect in the Spanish Republics must be in organisation; and 
in examining the history of South America, two menacing 
facts connected with organisation come at once before the 
least careful of observers. One is the exaggerated strength 
of the Executive, and the other the dangerous ascendency, 
amounting to potential absolutism, which belongs every- 
where to a minute caste,—the officers of the armed force. 
The founders of the Spanish-American Republics all 
copied the Constitution of the United States, and the 
more than Royal power entrusted to the President in that 
iastrument has been developed, partly by the Spanish 
tendency to personal grandeur, partly by the influence of 
tradition, and partly by circumstances, till the Presidents 
have become informal Dictators. They use their great 
patronage as they will, they materially influence elections, 
and they avail themselves of the disorders which spring 
up in countries so vast, to act outside the laws in the name of 
public safety. They are irremoveable for a term of years, 





practically they cannot be punished for malfeasance in 
office, and they become, in fact, little Kings before whom 
the popular assemblies, even when fairly elected, are 
powerless except for remonstrances, which are often 
treated—as just now in Chili—as “ intrusions on the pro- 
vince of the Executive.” Doubtless many of the Presidents 
have been sincere in their view of their rights—our older 
readers will remember that an American President, Mr. 
Andrew Johnson, declared his belief that he was “ the 
Government,” and Congress a mere external body clinging 
to its skirts—but the effect of this attitude is that 
the executive power is almost all in all; that there 
are no means of resisting or controlling its action, even 
when it is palpably corrupt, except through insurrection ; 
and that from the necessity of preventing insurrec- 
tion, the Army becomes the strongest single corpora- 
tion in the State. No President is safe unless he is 
its head, or can depend upon its head, as, for example, 
Sefior Pellegrini is depending upon General Roca. All 
that is ambitious, vigorous, and lawless in the Republics 
throngs towards the Armies, which, again, are incessantly 
courted, provoked towards separate action, and bribed by 
the different parties, which, being essentially and at bottom 
religious factions as well as political parties, hate one 
another with a virulence now only faintly visible in 
Europe, even in the French Chamber. A successful officer 
can claim any reward, and even the entire force may extort 
pecuniary terms,—President Balmaceda, of Chili, for 
example, head of what was supposed to be the most stable 
Government on the Continent, having this week increased 
by executive decree the pay of all regiments which 
adhere to him by 25 per cent. The Army, in fact, 
becomes in each South American State a sort of 
Pretorian Guard, can master the State at will, and is 
a ready political instrument for any politician or any 
General who, whether by services or by promises, or by 
that sort of governing capacity which so rapidly attracts 
soldiers, has won its heart. This has always been admittedly 
true in Mexico; it is almost avowed in the proclamations of 
those extraordinary men, half-patriots, half-brigands, the 
leaders who appear and disappear in Central America ; and 
it is now visible in the contests that have raged or are raging 
in the Argentine Republic and in Chili,—in which latter 
State even the Navy, trusting in the great importance of the 
seaports and of the Customs revenue, has taken the lead in a 
revolutionary attempt. Of course there are other causes 
for the revolutionary spirit; but it is this ascendency of 
the Armies which gives revolutionists their chance, and 
makes all such movements so sanguinary and destructive. 
What the cure may be we do not pretend to decide, though 
a partial cure might, we should fancy, be effected by the 
American plan, under which the officers are the most 
cultivated class in the States; but until a cure is found, 
and the Armies unhesitatingly and always support the 
legal authority, there will be no permanence of civil order 
in Spanish America. There would not bein Europe, if the 
armed castes at the feet of which the nations now lie 
prostrate, ever used for internal conflict the irresistible 
force which science and the frightful expense of scientific 
munitions have recently placed in their hands. Science 
has made insurrection impossible if only the soldiers will 
act ; and in Spanish America they use that knowledge to 
make their support invaluable to the contending parties. 


IS GAMBLING ON THE INCREASE ? 


_ scandal which has filled so prominent a place in 

our newspapers during the past week, bas led one of 
our ablest contemporaries to a most lugubrious estimate of 
the condition of our social morality, which is declared to 
be rapidly degenerating into that of a society given up 
to gambling. We believe this to be as great a mistake as it 
would be to assert that, because the newspapers were full for 
some weeks of the Kentish Town murder, and for other weeks 
of a great Liverpool poisoning case, the lower and upper 
strata of the middle class are rapidly sinking into habits 
of deliberate murder. It is always the most difficult thing 
in the world to compare the prevalence of any kind of 
evil or crime in such a century as ours, with the prevalence 
of the same evil or crime in a comparatively undeveloped 
period, if only because we hear so much more of it in days 
of cheap newspapers and cheap telegrams than we could 
possibly have heard in days when newspapers were few and 
telegrams had not even been conceived. It is as easy to com- 
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pare latent heat with heat registered by the thermometer, or 
the wealth of a mine that has never been opened with the 
wealth of a mine that is in full working order, as to com- 
pare the morality of society in a day when there were hardly 
any accurate records of social mischiefs with that of a day 
like our own, when every scandal is reflected back and 
magnified from the narrative of scores of journalists 
and not a few formal interviewers. We admit freely 
that to some extent the minute curiosity of modern 
journalism not only magnifies the apparent extent of any 
evil, but increases its absolute dimensions, because it multi- 
plies enormously the mischief of evil example, and gives 
a tone of unconcern and matter-of-factness to the language 
in which it is discussed that cannot but tend to lower the. 
repulsion with which it is regarded. On the other hand, * 
it also lowers the air of false romance which was apt‘ 
to envelop the evil example while it remained a half- 
secret monopoly of rank and wealth, and bestows on. 
it an effect of commonness which robs it of half its 
fascination. We must weigh the one class of effects 
against the other, and we shall probably conclude that 
while the knowledge of evil has gained upon the know- 
ledge of good, while all strata of society have become more 
homogeneous, more like each other as well in vices as in 
virtues, evil itself has not gained upon good, but rather lost 
ground in consequence of the publicity which it is obliged to 
face. Charles James Fox could never have gambled as he 
did and yet remained the head of the Liberal Party, in a 
day like ours. Even the gambling feats of Mr. Disraeli’s 
more or less imaginary “ Young Duke” would in our day 
have certainly got into the newspapers, and brought down 
the Daily Telegraph upon him and his associates. We 
have within the last few years had the most convincing 
evidence that kinds of immorality which would never 
have disqualified a politician from public life in the old 
days, disqualify one now; and unquestionably the imputa- 
tion of habitual gambling, especially where there is a 
rumour, true or false, that it had led to the scandal of foul 
play, would extinguish even a leading statesman now. 
This, of course, involves a great deal more serious dis- 
couragement to such vices than it would at first sight seem 
to involve. For political danger and disgrace carry a 
great deal more of worldly penalty with them than they 
did in the days before democracy. A slur is put upon any 
one whom the democracy will not or cannot employ as 
their representative, which it had never before been in the 
power of any social caste to impose. Z 
We hold that those who regard the morality of society 
as going steadily downwards, confuse two very different 
things,—the greater assimilation between the vices of the 
rich and the poor, and the greater intensity of those vices 
themselves. It is true, we think, that both in England 
and America, gambling, and the vices which almost always 
accompany gambling, are sinking lower in the social scale, 
and are now much commoner amongst the lower-middle class 
and the poor than they were. You hear of Stock Exchange 
gambling as a common vice amongst domestic servants in the 
United States, and of betting on races as becoming popular 
here among boys who carry telegrams or run errands. 
But that only proves that these vices have taken the 
place of lower and even worse vices, such as common stealing 
and pocket-picking, which have simultaneously very much 
diminished. It would be as false to argue that because 
gambling, and the dishonesty which so often accompanies 
it, have spread to the lower classes, the whole state of 
society is worse on that account, as it would be to argue 
that because a certain limited amount of intelligence and 
education now pervades the vices of our time, the whole 
state of society is better on that account. What seems to 
be the truth is, that there is a greater measure of uniformity 
than there ever was both in the intellectual and in the moral 
condition of the different ranks and classes. There is more 
sentiment and sentimentalism in the upper classes; there 
is less violence in the lower classes. There are more petty 
excitements for the poor; there are fewer orgies of high 
excitement for the rich. “Society,” technically so called, 
has abandoned its cock-fighting, prize-fighting, duelling, 
and even its worst delirium of gambling; while the lower 
classes have borrowed from it a good deal of its sensational 
reading, its love of chance gains and chance losses, its 
interest in grandiose scandals, its delight in gossip, and in 
glare. The characteristic of the present day has been the 


diffusion of both the greater intelligence, and of the greater 
. frivolity which has been not unfrequently one of the con- 





sequences of that greater intelligence, amongst all classes, 
and at the same time, of that half-superstitious awe of 
public opinion which has made the rich defer to the dis- 
approbation of the multitude, and the multitude catch a 
little of the fastidiousness of the rich. 

There is one unpleasant feature of the present era on 
which our contemporary dwells which seems to us to 
support our general conclusion rather than that at which 
the Standard of Wednesday arrived,—we mean the share 
taken by women in the gambling of to-day. We do not 
know why our contemporary treats this as distinguishing 
our modern gambling from the gambling of our forefathers, 
for nothing is more remarkable in the social gossip of the 
last century than the high gambling in which the ladies of 
the upper ten thousand took an unblushing part. Nothing 
is more notorious than the devotion of the women of the 
highest class in Pope’s and Swift’s time, to the gambling- 
tables. Their satires are full of it. Thackeray, in his 
“Four Georges,” declares that the gambling of high 
society was one of its regular institutions. ‘“ When we 
try to recall social England,” he says, “ we must fancy it 
playing at cards for many hours every day.” If Thackeray 
can be trusted, even the “ Nonconformist conscience” was 
not then so averse to moderate gambling as it is now. 
“Even the Nonconformist clergy,” he writes, “looked not 
unkindly on the practice. ‘I do not think,’ says one of 
them, ‘ that honest Martin Luther committed sin by playing 
backgammon for an hour or two after dinner, in order, by 
unbending his mind, to promote digestion.’ As for the 
High Church parsons, they all played, Bishops and 
all. On Twelfth Day, the Court used to play in State. 
‘This being Twelfth Day, his Majesty the Prince of 
Wales and the Knights Companions of the Garter, Thistle, 
and Bath appeared in the collars of their respective orders. 
Their Majesties, the Prince of Wales, and three eldest 
Princesses went to the Chapel Royal, preceded by the 
heralds. The Duke of Manchester carried the sword of 
state. The King and Prince made offering at the altar 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, according to the annual 
custom. Atnight their Majesties played at hazard with 
the nobility for the benefit of the groom-porter, and ’twas 
said the King won 600 guineas ; the Queen, 360; Princess 
Amelia, 20; Princess Caroline, 10; the Duke of Grafton 
and the Earl of Portmore, several thousands.’” That was 
in George II.’s reign. But we are much mistaken if the 
ladies in high society did not gamble equally under 
George IV. We do not know that the following incident 
was brought to light, as the recent scandal (whether truly 
or falsely) was said to be, by women’s eyes, but it is certainly 
not unlikely : “A Peer of the realm was found cheating at 
whist, and repeatedly seen to practise the trick called sauter 
la coupe. His friends at the clubs saw him cheat, and 
went on playing with him. One greenhorn, who had dis- 
covered his foul play, asked an old hand what he should do. 
‘Do!’ said the Mammon of Unrighteousness. ‘ Back 
him, you fool.’ The best efforts were made to screen 
him. People wrote him anonymous letters and warned 
him, but he would cheat, and they were obliged to find 
him out.” All this does not look as if our days were so 
very different from those of our great-grandfathers. Of 
course it is natural that the women of the present day should 
take more part in men’s amusements, both desirable and 
undesirable, than they did, except in the highest circles 
of high society, a few generations ago, because the whole 
drift of modern society has been favourable to the relaxa- 
tion of the stricter rules under which the lives of women 
of the professional classes at all events, were lived fifty 
or sixty years ago. Both for good and for evil, women 
live more like men of the same class in life than they 
did in the time of our grandfathers; but that is no proof 
that on the whole society is deteriorating. It only shows 
that it is deteriorating in aspects in which it is un- 
desirable that there should be any such assimilation 
between the lives of women and men, and improving in 
aspects in which it is desirable that there should be such 
assimilation. And, on the whole, we do not doubt in the 
least that the gambling of the present generation is less 
dangerous and less common in the highest circles than it 
has been in previous centuries, though the taste has now 
spread to classes which a few generations ago would have 
preferred highway robbery or burglary, or elaborate 
conspiracies to defraud, to mere gambling. We believe 
that society is, on the whole, improving, and not dete- 
riorating, though there is now so much more publicity 
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given to what is wrong, that we hear a good deal more 
about it in our newspapers than our grandfathers and 
grandmothers ever did. 





M. D’'HAUSSONVILLE’S SPEECH. 


M D’HAUSSONVILLE is a politician of a very 
e different calibre from the ordinary members of 
the Irreconcilable Right. He is a distinguished man of 
letters, one of the Forty, and wholly dissociated from the 
frantic debaters who occasionally emulate the extremest 
of the Extreme Left in their disregard of prudence or 
decency. Consequently, his speech at Nimes on Sunday 
is everywhere regarded as an event, as a serious contribu- 
tion to the controversy which has for some time been 
going on among French Conservatives as to the attitude 
they should assume towards the Republic. Nor is the 
speech in any way unworthy of the place attributed to it. 
M. d’Haussonville’s words are measured and dignified, and 
though, in our judgment, he is mistaken in his conclusions, 
it is impossible to deny his premisses, or find fault with 
the temper in which he conducts his argument. 

The history of the Republic since the General Election 
furnishes him with an excellent beginning. It was 
admitted, he says, on all sides that down to that time 
the Republic had made many mistakes; that it had been 
violent, extravagant, and intolerant. But now all this was 
to be changed. Economy, decency, and strict regard for 
liberty of conscience were to mark its course for the future. 
Has any one of these predictions been fulfilled? Has the 
military law been made more rational? Has a stop been 
put to the “ laicisations” of schools and hospitals? Has 
the Republic, in short, shown any disposition to lay 
down the arms with which it has hitherto laboured 
to crush the Church and the Conservative Party? The 
only disarmament I can see, M. d’Haussonville answers, 
is a disarmament on the part of certain of our own friends. 
They have ceased to believe in the possibility of a restora- 
tion, and have thought it wiser to surrender what has been 
the hope of their life, in the belief that they will thus be 
in a better position to defend Conservative interests. The 
results of this change of tactics have not, to M. d’Hausson- 
ville’s thinking, been very happy. No doubt, he says, some 
of our friends have been admitted to the honour of voting 
in the majority. They have been allowed now and again 
to save a damaged Ministry, and they are so far right in 
what they have done, that where all Ministries are 
equally unworthy of confidence, there is no reason for 
destroying one in order to set up another. But for 
any more serious results we look in vain. The formation 
of a new majority in which a Republican Right shall take 
the place of the Radical Left, and on which a Cabinet, not 
indeed Conservative, but at least Moderate and really 
Liberal, can rely, is as far off as ever. The Government have 
listened in silence to praises of the Reign of Terror; they 
have first acquiesced in, and then only pretended to abandon, 
the spoliation of the religious orders by flagrantly unjust 
taxation ; they still send the Seminarists to barracks, and 
force secular schools on parents and communities which do 
not want them. Disarmament, before such a Govern- 
ment as this, is tantamount to abdication of the very 
function for which a Conservative Party exists. When 
Cardinal Lavigerie tells the French Royalists that the 
Church does not regard any one form of govern- 
ment as specially sacred, he does but repeat what every 
Catholic knows as soon as he can read his Catechism. 
But when he passes from instruction to counsel, and urges 
a sacrifice which is inconsistent with honour and conscience, 
he is only giving his personal opinion, and consequently 
can claim nothing more than a respectful hearing. The 
domain of faith and the domain of politics are, and must 
remain, separate. Not the Pope himself has any right to 
order a Catholic to become a Republican. Royalists who 
have denounced the Republic as a Government of in- 
tolerance and persecution ; who have taxed it with driving 
Christ from the hospital and the school, with wounding 
consciences and disturbing peace; who can see no change 
in the Republic of to-day from the Republic of yesterday, 
and no reason to look for any remission of laws which are, 
and must ever be, detestable, can only lay down their arms 
on the morrow of a victory. For that victory they must 
be content to wait. 

It is a very eloquent speech, and, unfortunately, a great 
deal of it is quite true. The present Republican Govern- 





ment has disappointed those sanguine people who ex- 
pected that a Ministry in which M. Ribot was included 
could not go far wrong. A Moderate Liberal who con- 
sents to be the sole representative of his party in a Radical 
Cabinet need have something more than assurances to 
convince him that one man can be a match for many. M. 
Ribot probably had not even the assurances, and, what is 
more, it is by no means certain that he even demanded them. 
M. Ribot can be Conservative enough on points which he 
cares about; but there is nothing to show that he has ever 
realised the part which religion plays in French politics at 
this moment. The Jacobin temper is specially visible just 
now in the attack upon religion, and, as a consequence of 
this, the strength of the French Conservatism has been con- 
centrated on the defence of religion. Freedom to educate 
their children, to nurse their sick, to keep their clergy out 
of the Army, to maintain the existing connection between 
the State and the Church, to look for instruction and 
charity to religious congregations,—these are the main 
demands that the Conservatives address to the Republic, 
and with none of them does M. Ribot appear to have any 
genuine sympathy. So far, therefore, M. d’Haussonville 
has the best of the argument. Facts do seem to be on his 
side. He can ask the,Constitutional Right for proof that 
the Republic is becoming, in however small a degree, the 
government they wish it to be, in the full consciousness 
that they will have no proof to give. 

And yet, unanswerable as M. d’Haussonville’s case 
is, it is confronted by another quite as unanswerable. 
“Wait,” he says to the Royalist Right; and the 
reply of the Constitutional Right is: “ But will the 
country wait with you?” And if it will not, if every 
day the prospects of a Restoration grow fainter, and the 
determination of the French electorate to abide by the 
Republic more visible, are you really protecting Con- 
servative principles by exhibiting the Conservative Party 
as the victim of an incurable paralysis? This is 
the gist of M. Piou’s reply to M. d’Haussonville. He 
defends the Constitutional Right against M. d’Haus- 
sonville’s censures with, as it seems to us, complete suc- 
cess. The Republic, he argues, is in possession. It is the 
legal government of France. It has become so not merely 
by prescription or by general recognition, but by the vote 
of the National Assembly, then guided by a group of 
Conservatives, of which M. d’Haussonville was one. This is 
not a title that can be treated as of no account, and events 
have shown that the French nation are not disposed so to 
treat it. And if they are not, what have the Conservatives 
to gain by quarrelling with the nation? If there were 
any question of sacrificing convictions, they would, 
M. Piou grants, be bound to do so. But no such question 
has arisen or can arise. The Constitutional Right does not 
pretend to accept the actual government of the Republic. 
It simply accepts the institutions which make the Re- 
public. M. Piou does not differ from M. d’Hausson- 
ville as regards the legislation of the last ten or more 
years. The Army law, the Education law, the taxa- 
tion of religious congregations, the glorification of the 
Terror, and the silence of those who have not the courage 
either to censure or defend it,—he detests them all as 
heartily as his critic. Where they part company is as to the 
methods by which past mischief is to be undone and future 
mischief prevented. M. d’Haussonville says, ‘ Wait.’ 
M. Piou says, ‘Work.’ But for what is it that M. 
d’Haussonville proposes to wait? Simply for the chance 
that some day or other a Royalist wave will again pass 
over the country and make a Restoration possible. When 
the tide is flowing, there is some sense in waiting; but 
when the tide is ebbing, it is no better than a counsel 
of despair. And that the tide is ebbing, the action 
of the Royalist Right itself shows as clearly as anytiing. 
The party raised itself from insignificance in the lasi 
General Election but one by hoisting the very colours 
under which M. Piou and his friends are now fighting, and 
in the last General Election it coquetted with General 
Boulanger. It has never ventured to go to the electors 
with an honestly Monarchical cry. It has played one time at 
being Conservative, and another time at being Boulangist. 
The Constitutional Right has at least this advantage,— 
that it has a policy which it can frankly lay before the 
country. This is M. Piou’s answer to the prediction that 
his labour will be thrown away, inasmuch as the Republi- 
cans will never open the door to him. They will never, he 
says, be asked to open it. The key of the house is not in 
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their hands; it is in the hands of the millions who, under 
universal suffrage, dispose of the fortunes of France ; and 
it is there that the Constitutional Right intend to seek it. 
From the present Republican majority they expect nothing. 
Their hopes rest on keeping that majority Republican, and 
at the same time changing its character and composition. 
It is a policy that has never yet been so plainly stated, 
and M. Piou and his friends deserve, at all events, the 
praise which belongs to men who can work for the future 
amid abundant discouragement in the present. 


A COSMOPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


N Tuesday, Sir George Baden-Powell read an in- 
teresting paper before the London Chamber of 
Commerce, in which he dealt at length with the new mail 
route tothe Far East. His object was to bring home to 
his audience the revolution in the commercial world which 
will be produced when the establishment of a line of fast 
steamers between Vancouver and China and Japan has 
made the Canadian Pacific Railway an iron link between 
the two oceans. The steamers that are to found a regular 
line of communication between the Pacific shores of the 
Dominion and the East are already built or in process 
of building, and before very long a traveller bound from 
England to Japan will be able to accomplish his journey 
with marvellous ease and rapidity. He will first cross 
the three thousand miles of sea that divide England 
and America, then the three thousand five hundred miles 
of land over which the Canadian Pacific runs, and lastly, 
the four thousand five hundred miles of ocean between 
Vancouver and Japan. Expressed in terms of days—the 
only way in which long distances are thinkable—this means 
some six days on the Atlantic, five on the railway, and 
some ten more on the Pacific, in all say three weeks, or 
leaving a margin for delays,a month. As soon as this 
line of communication is fairly established, it is obvious that 
it must absorb the passenger traffic to the Far East, and no 
inconsiderable portion of the ordinary trade. Time is money 
in commerce, and the importer and exporter, except for 
heavy goods, will always choose the quickest route. In the 
end, then, the Dominion is sure, as we pointed out last week, 
to become “ the portage” between the East and West. Nor 
are these all the benefits which its transcontinental rail- 
way will confer upon Canada. As soon as a service of 
quick steamers between Australia and Vancouver can be 
arranged, the most rapid means of reaching the island- 
continent will be the Dominion route. 

Yet, important as are the results already achieved or in 
process of achievement, they scem small before certain 
other possibilities of rapid communication which begin 
to come into view. Thirty years ago, the notion of a 
Cosmopolitan Railway was a dream. Now it has become 
a matter of practical speculation, and by the time 
another twenty years have elapsed, we shall see it, if 
not accomplished, at any rate on the high road to com- 
pletion. When we speak of a Cosmopolitan Railway, we 
do not, of course, mean an actual iron girdle round the 
world, for that is a physical impossibility. What we in- 
tend by our words is a railway utilising the great stretches 
of continuous land in the Northern portion of the globe, in 
order to facilitate communication East and West. That 
this railway will be planned and executed at a single stroke, 
is not, of course, likely; but that it will gradually come 
into being, we have no sort of doubt. The route it 
will follow can be traced in a moment on a map of 
Mercator’s Projection. Beginning on the American 
coasts of the Atlantic, it will follow the existing 
Canadian Pacific Railway to a point near the Western 
shores of the Dominion. Thence a branch will run, first 
through British Columbia, and then down the valley of 
the Yakon, and through Alaska to the westernmost point of 
America at Behring Straits. At the narrowest part of 
the channel—that between Cape East in Asia, and Cape 
Prince of Wales in America—there is only thirty-six miles 
of water. We cannot, however, assume that it would be 

ossible to establish an international ferry at this spot. 
Still, it may be presumed that the break need not be more 
than could be traversed in a day’s steaming. Perhaps 
it will be said that a railway through Alaska could 
not be constructed because of the climate. This, 
however, is an entire mistake. There are railways 
in many parts of Russia which have been laid and are 
worked under climatic conditions quite as unfavourable in 





every way. On the Asian side of Behring Straits, the 
Cosmopolitan Railway would link with the great Trans- 
Siberian Railway, which is at the moment in contemplation. 
In this way, through railway communication could be 
secured between Calais and Quebec vid Behring Straits, 
and even through-carriages, if the ferry boats between 
Alaska and Chukchis were only made large enough. As 
we have said above, there will not for a long time 
be any visible step taken in regard to the creation 
of this route; but for all that, it will every year be 
silently growing more and more actual. Nothing is 
more certain than that the Trans-Siberian Railway will 
be completed as far as Vladivostock within the course of 
the next ten years. The Russian War Office and Admiralty 
have come to the conclusion that the military needs of the 
Empire require that the Baltic and the Black Sea shall be 
in touch with the Pacific, and in the land of the Czar this 
is all that is necessary. Again, it is pretty certain that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is already pushing 
north on the West Coast, will put out a tentacle of iron as 
far as the borders of Alaska. But when this is 
done, the temptation to link the two continents, and join 
the ragged ends of rail by a sea-ferry, will become irre- 
sistible. Though the mileage will really be enormous, the 
engineers and speculators will feel that they are within 
striking-distance, and they will never rest till the connection 
is made. An ingenious American, Mr. Gilpin, of San 
Francisco, who has just published a work on “ The Cosmo- 
politan Railway: compacting and fusing together all the 
World’s Continents,” declares, however, that the adoption 
of this route must, for political reasons, be forbidden by 
the United States. ‘The building of such a railway,” he 
declares, “is by no means an impracticable, and perhaps 
not a very difficult, undertaking.” ‘Other railways,” he 
points out, “have been built, and are now returning an 
ample revenue, of which it was said that, first of all, their 
construction was impossible, and second, that if con- 
structed, they could never be made to pay.” “It 
would, indeed, be a small matter for England alone 
to complete this road to encircle the earth, and to no 
inconsiderable extent through her own territory...... 
But the United States cannot afford to have England own 
and control the central Cosmopolitan Railway. It would 
be a band tying together too strongly her several distant 
provinces, stringing them upon threads of steel in such a 
way that it would be difficult to sever them.” Mr. Gilpin 
proposes, therefore, to make the Cosmopolitan Railway 
through American territory, though, as he does not pro- 
pose to annex the Dominion, it must be admitted that, but 
for the name, it will not be any more cosmopolitan than 
the present Union Pacific. We need not, however, trouble 
ourselves very much about Mr. Gilpin’s views. He has no 
right to speak for the American people; and even if he had, 
he and they together could not possibly prevent the junc- 
tion of the Canadian railways system with an Alaskan 
railway. Lord Palmerston failed to stop the digging of 
the Suez Canal, and every year makes it more difficult for 
the politicians to fight Commerce in her instinctive efforts 
for the shortest and swiftest lines of communication. The 
Cosmopolitan Railway will be made by way of Alaska and 
the Canadian Pacific, for the very good reason that it is 
the only possible route. 

If we assume a ferry actually running at Behring Straits 
between an Asian and an American terminus—we dismiss 
Mr. Gilpin’s proposal for a bridge as visionary, though the 
existence of the islands in the passage makes it con- 
ceivable—the vista of railroad possibilities that is opened 
up is positively bewildering. Already there is a continuous 
if somewhat circuitous line of iron between Vancouver and 
the City of Mexico. But in South America the railways 
are pressing up the interior of the continent towards the 
isthmus. If the crash had not happened in the Argentine, 
the railway-lines would at this moment be extending 
towards the North, and very soon Buenos Ayres would 
have been in communication with the frontiers of Bolivia. 
If only South Americans could agree not to fight every time 
they desire a change of Ministry, Yankee speculators 
would soon rush a railway from Bogota to the Plate, 
and would force the Central Americans to allow their 
narrow highlands to be broken in upon by the iron 
road. In this way Mexico might become a sort of half- 
way house on a great commercial route between the Arctic 
and the Antarctic Seas. All this, however, depends upon 


the fate of the Spanish and Portuguese speaking races of 
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the New World. It may be that South America is destined | 
to become progressive, but it is also possible that she will 
become the standing example of a relapse into barbarism. 
Be that as it may, however, the Cosmopolitan Ruilway, 
East and West, is certain to be made. Canada is the least 
likely place in the world to go back, and if she makes 
progress, the mere course of events must at last take the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to Alaska. Russia, too, unless 
she becomes a Nihilist Republic, must continue to lay down 
railways; and therefore, humanly speaking, the consumma- 
tion we are suggesting is inevitable. No doubt there will 
be another ten years or so of derision at the idea, and 
possibly another five years of declarations that the line 
could never pay ; but after that the Cosmopolitan Railway 
is certain to be attempted. If not, we may be sure that 
the Caucasian is “ played out,” and only hanging on till 
the Mongol is ready to crush him out of existence. 








THE RECOIL FROM THE WORLD. 
NGLISHMEN generally seem to regard their own race 
as the most typical of all races of men in their eager 
attachment to life, to business, to affairs, to the various 
transactions of commerce, of society, of art, science, and 
religion, which constitute what we regard as the natural occu- 
pations of men. They do not seem to believe, for example, 
that any man really does prefer comparative solitude, 
austerity, a vigilant and ascetic discipline, to all the cheer- 
ful bustle of practical and prudent compromise, to all 
the lively arrangements by which society relieves the tedium 
of solitary ennui. Yet, in such a case as that of the Car- 
thusian monk whose death was announced this week, we find 
a successful Russian General of high rank, Baron de Nicolai, 
who had been Governor-General of the Caucasus, and had 
achieved a great military reputation by the victories which he 
obtained over Schamyl, the great Circassian insurgent of 
1856-59, retiring of his own free will into one of the most 
severe of the French monasteries,—the celebrated Grande 
Chartreuse,—and spending all the latter years of his life in 
those austere solitudes which Matthew Arnoid has described 
to us with so delicate a touch :— 
“ The silent courts where night and day 

Into their stone carved basins cold, 

The splashing icy fountains play— 

The humid corridors behold, 

Where, ghostlike in the deepening night, 

Cowled forms brush by in gleaming white.” 
Englishmen are very apt to explain away this sort of 
recoil from the world. They think it due to some special 
and over-powering passion of remorse, or to eccentricity 
amounting to insanity, or to any exceptional cause they can 
imagine which has drawn a separating flood round the in- 
dividual life, and rendered the normal give-and-take of society 
painful and oppressive. In point of fact, however, it is 
rather an Anglo-Saxon peculiarity that we do not easily 
enter into this recoil from the world, than any special 
peculiarity of temperament in the races which are always 
furnishing recruits to these ascetic bodies. France, Spain, 
Russia, even Italy, furnish plenty of examples of the 
same sort of recoil. The East is rich in such examples, 
and, indeed, finds it a great deal easier to understand them, 
than it does to understand our habitual and comfortable 
assurance that “the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Moreover, many of those who feel this recoil most strongly 
are by no manner of means misanthropes. The late Baron 
de Nicolai was, it is said, notable for the urbanity with which 
he conducted visitors over the great monastery. It is often not 
in the least bitterness due to social or political wrongs which 
has inspired this deep revolt against the vanities of human 
life in minds that decline to conform themselves to the 
ordinary British type. It is, indeed, a normal, not an abnormal, 
type of human nature which produces most of the examples 
of this rebound from the petty interests of human affairs, 
and the eager desire to steep the soul in some habitual round 
of spiritual exercises. It is the Englishman who is excep- 
tional in finding so little in him that does not weary even of 
pleasure, and business, and discussion, and argument, and 
negotiation, and success, as well as of disappointment and 
failure. There are in the whole civilised world probably many 
more cultivated minds which yearn for, even if they do not 
compass, some escape from the exhausting insignificance of 
human affairs, than there are which are perfectly satisfied with 





the clay which they find it so easy to mould into shapes suited 
to the urgent necessities and trivial amusements of human 
life. 


Indeed, nothing seems more certain than that, especially with 

the stronger and more masterful class of minds,—the minds of 

leaders in whatever field of human effort,—there comes a time 

when the mere constant ripple of small human interests, 

interests which first ruffle the surface of life and then sub- 

side, becomes extremely fatiguing and overwhelming, and the 

desire for some permanent object that calls out and employs 

to the full all the energies of the character, takes a very strong 
hold of the man. To feel that your peace and happiness 
depend on a number of trivial accidents, the failure of any 
one of which destroys the whole equilibrium of your existence, 
is to feel impotent and even despicable; and the stronger human 
beings are not willing to feel impotent or despicable. This is 
not a feeling limited even to what are called religious men. The 
Stoics and Cynics, and, indeed, many of the greater Greek and 
Roman thinkers, felt it so keenly, that even men who were by 
no means devout, denied themselves all the ordinary pleasures 
of life in order to convince themselves that they were really 
not dependent on them ; that there was something in man which 
stood clear above this sort of circumstantial destiny. It was 
not left for the purely religious nature of man to discover 
that circumstance is an “unspiritual god.” It was, indeed, 
Byron who originated the saying. Buddhists who aspired 
to a state of profound indifference, or perhaps nihilism, 
Brahmins who found something exalting in the mere endurance 
and defiance of torture, discovered it long ago. There has 
hardly been a great race anywhere, uniess it be the Anglo- 
Saxons, who have not produced schools of ascetic practice, and 
who probably would have produced them ai! the more even if 
they had not been led to believe that mortification of the flesh 
would lead to a closer union with God. Doubtless ihat notion 
was a part, and a principal part, of the motive of the Christian 
hermits and ascetics; but the clear evidence of other ascetics 
of whose motive it has clearly been no part, shows that there 
is a crave in human nature to get the victory over circum- 
stance,—one which exists independently of religious motives, 
and is only exalted and purified by the alliance of these higher 
motives. The monks of the Thebaid were something in- 
finitely better than mere cynics like Diogenes in his tub; but 
though they were full of aspirations far higher than those of the 
cynics, still they were possessed by the same initiai impulse to 
conquer circumstance, and not be conquered by it. The 
Russian General who has just died in the cloisters of the 
Grande Chartreuse was a Christian ascetic; but no one who 
considers the phenomena of Russian Nihilism can doubt 
that in the Slavonic race there is perceptible a profound 
craving to defy and conquer the tyranny of circumstance, even 
where there is no Christian belief to sustain men in the fight. 
It cannot be questioned, we think, that with all the 
love of the world and its trivialities which men evince, 
they are nevertheless conscious of a supreme discontent 
with the petty chains which pleasure and habit fasten upon 
the heart, and often rebel against them, and endeavour 
to throw them off, even without the stimulus of a deeper 
religious faith; nor is it doubtful that, in almost every race 
of civilised men, except the Anglo-Saxon, this impulse has 
been a most powerful factor in their history. Indeed, the 
more earth-bound temperament of the Anglo-Saxons them- 
selves, though it has ensured them a more tranquil and stable 
development, would never have accomplished what it has, 
without the goad,—a goad often borrowed from the more 
susceptible temperaments of other races,—which excites even 
in them a certain moderate and restrained impatience with 
the bonds which circumstances impose. 


But if the mere tyranny of petty pleasures and smail 
conveniences and selfish fears has roused so hearty a defiance 
in the breasts of many different races of men, both in 
the East and West, that feeling has certainly been vastly 
exalted by the religious devotion of the heart to Christ 
in all truly Christian Churches, and has sometimes even 
assumed the superficial appearance of a devotion to Christ 
subordinated to the task of carrying heavy crosses, rather 
than the appearance of a wish to carry heavy crosses in order to 
manifest devotion to Christ. Indeed, we may say that in all 
the severer monastic orders this has, on the surface, seemed 
to be the impulse of the ascetics; but no doubt it is only 








seeming. These Christian ascetics have been always asking 
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themselves whether their devotion is real, or only on the sur- 
face. And in order to satisfy themselves that it is real, they 
have managed in some way or other to persuade themselves 
that the heavier the burden which their faith and love 
enable them to carry, the more they may believe that 
their devotion is a reality and not a mere self-deception. 
That, we take it, is the explanation of the extraordinary 
asceticism which has been so popular in Christian Churches, 
especially in times when there was no reason to expect that 
persecution would be the consequence of an open confession 
of Christian faith. As a strong man who wants to keep up 
his strength to the highest point is always vigilant to test 
himself by new trials of it, so devout Christians, eager to 
assure themselves that they are not failing in their personal 
loyalty to their master, devise ever new tests,—some of them 
apparently not at all wise tests,—of the energy which that 
loyalty inspires. So it has happened that brave soldiers and 
strenuous combatants in political and other fields have 
delighted in great feats of monastic asceticism, and have found 
in the severest orders,—in La Trappe itself,—a tranquillity and 
serenity which they had failed to find in the ordinary pursuits 
of civilised life. Englishmen only half-understand these moral 
paradoxes of the Church militant ; but if they understood them 
better, they would be even more competent than they now are 
to rule the world over which they are so rapidly spreading 
themselves. Their sobriety and sense steady them for the 
conflicts of this world, but their want of insight into the 
romantic side of the spiritual life often almost undermines 
that capacity for ruling which their sobriety and good sense 
confer. 





THE SINFULNESS OF NOVELTY. 
HERE seems to be a certain tendency among the scientific 
men of to-day to carry their investigations from the 
field of natural objects into that of abstract ideas. Having 
discovered a material cause for the once invisible and intangible 
phenomena of bodily disease, having traced those phenomena 
to their first source, and classified them according to their 
different origin, they are now turning their attention to the 
mental diseases, or perhaps we should say phases, of the com- 
munity, and are desirous to account for them also, to classify 
them, and perhaps cure them after the same fashion. There 
was atime when we knew nothing of cholera; the cholera 
came and went, as invisible as the wind that blew, leaving 
nothing but its dead to mark the track of its course. Butnow 
we have learnt the whence and wherefore of its coming, and that 
knowledge is our safeguard. What do we know of revolution ? 
It sweeps through the land even as the cholera did, and men, 
even as they did once in the case of the cholera, point here and 
there, crying out against spells, witchcraft, and a hundred 
different causes, while perhaps all the time the real fons et 
origo malorum is as material and simple in its nature as the 
most elementary of germs. Disease was once as obscure a 
mystery to us as crime is to-day; but science has succeeded 
in reducing the former to its rudimentary elements, and now 
apparently is about to attack the latter. May it succeed; and 
may the time come quickly when we can cure by homeopathic 
or other remedies a tendency to murder or to steal, or guard 
against the contagion of strikes and rebellions by a system of 
inoculation! That day, we fear, however, is still far distant; 
but in the meantime science has our best wishes as long as it 
refrains from discovering new crimes in the course of its 
investigations into the old ones. That is what Professor 
Lombroso, the distinguished Italian authority upon criminal 
anthropology, has done; and that is a discovery which we 
cannot but deprecate,—the more earnestly because the quality 
in question, which is now proclaimed to be criminal, is one 
which we ourselves have hitherto regarded more or less in the 
light of avirtue. The craving for novelty, for change of view, 
which seemed to us to be simply a craving for more light and 
the motive-power of all our progress, is declared by Professor 
Lombroso to be a criminal tendency and the source of political 
crime. The process by which he arrives at this conclusion is 
rather a curious one, and as a summary of it has appeared 
in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, we will take the 
opportunity of considering it briefly. 

The Professor is rather daring. In his efforts to make of 
Criminal Anthropology an exact science, he has not been 
content to confine his patient and laborious researches only 
to admitted and positive crimes and criminals, but has 





extended them also to the field of political crime,—a crime 
which in the opinion of some people does not exist, and 
therefore cannot be reasoned on or defined. The Professor 
proves its existence by the simple process of creating a new 
virtue, which he calls misoneism, the hatred of the new or 
unwonted. This hatred of what is new and strange he de- 
clares to be deeply implanted in mankind, an inheritance that 
they have never lost through all the generations of their 
descent from the lower forms of animal life. Offences against 
this natural tendency are crimes; and it is to this order of 
crimes that the political belong. Here, however, he finds 
himself obliged to make an exception. If this virtue were 
never offended against, there would be neither change nor 
progress possible. Therefore he makes a perfectly arbi- 
trary distinction between different kinds of revolts against 
that tendency, and explains that one is of itself virtuous 
and justifiable and conducive to progress, and the other 
vicious and unjustifiable. Successful revolution, though 
it offends against the misoneistic tendency, is yet a virtue, 
and the outcome of a virtuous nature; while abortive 
revolts, rebellions, and mutinies are crimes, and the re- 
sults of a vicious nature. But arbitrary distinctions are 
not scientific, and the Professor plunges deeper still. The 
distinction, he declares, is a natural one, one made between 
real and natural differences. Revolution and virtue in oppo- 
sition to misoneism, are only possible to “long-headed ” races, 
dwellers on plains and under temperate climes; ‘“short- 
headed” races, mountaineers, and others, can only rebel, and 
their revolt against the natural law of hatred of what is new 
is a vicious revolt, and inspired by a vicious tendency. This, 
then, is the definition of political crime. It is an offence 
committed against a natural law by a man whose head 
is short; the same offence committed by a long-headed 
man may be counted to him for a virtue. Candidly, 
we do not think that the mania for generalising, and for 
discovering natural causes and laws for all the phenomena 
of human life, has often been carried to such a length 
of absurdity. We will not deny that a certain shape 
of skull may be indicative of a predisposition to murder, 
or to steal, or to commit any other crime that is directly 
prompted by human passions; we will not deny that one 
race of mankind is more prone to revolt against its established 
order than another; but that the success or failure of that 
revolt is virtuous or criminal according to a natural law, is 
really more than we can accept. On the whole, we should 
prefer to remain with our old belief, that revolution is a suc- 
cessful rebellion, and rebellion an unsuccessful revolution, and 
that success, which turns the scale one way or the other, is 
the result of an indefinite number of unknown causes. 
Wherefore we would also hold that there was no purely 
political crime,—that is to say, no crime that did not 
also offend against the written law of a country, or the 
offender’s own conscience of what was right and virtuous. At 
any rate, we utterly refuse to look upon a love of novelty as 
criminal; the more so because we consider that a love of 
novelty is, in our own country at least, the dominant feature 
of the day. 

A craving for change and a fear of change are both human 
characteristics,—and human progress seems to be chiefly the 
result of the natural law that keeps one tendency for ever 
warring against the control of the other: but that is hardly 
reason sufficient for classing one as a natural virtue and the 
other as a vice. Take, for instance, the case of that un- 
successful rebel, Galileo. He was thrown into prison as a 
criminal offending against both the spirit and the letter of 
what was conceived to be the religious law of his country. 
We do not know what the shape of Galileo’s head was, but if 
he was a short-headed man, his crime, according to this theory, 
was not only apparent but real, and his recantation was 
a return to virtue. EH pur si muove. And still it moves 
onward, the human race, from change to change, whether it is 
short-headed or long-headed; and the unsuccessful mutiny of 
Galileo has resulted in the successful revolution of others. But 
is misoneism, as Professor Lombroso calls it, a simple and in- 
herited instinct; or is it not rather a combination of many 
mixed motives; of love for the existing order, and anger 
against those who would change it, as well as of fear for the 
consequences; of jealousy of supremacy; and of selfish in- 
dividualism ? The crow that develops white feathers, and is 
pecked to death by its fellow-crows, may, for all we know, have 
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excited their jealous anger more than their fear of an unknown 
‘monstrosity. Joseph flaunts himself in a coat of many colours, 
and is suppressed by his brethren, not because they fear and 
‘hate the novelty, but because they do not possess it themselves. 
The wish to generalise, to discover hard-and-fast laws by which 
natural phenomena and human conduct are regulated, to make 
-an exact science touching unknown and innumerable forces, 
strikes all those, whom it possesses, with a fatal blindness. 
Professor Lombroso’s investigations into the history of crime 
‘and criminals are most valuable and interesting; but even 
were the conclusions that he draws from them supported by 
@ hundred times his knowledge and experience, we should still 
hesitate to accept them, because we cannot agree with all his 
premisses. Certainly we cannot agree with him in the matter 
of the inherent sinfulness of a wish for novelty and innova- 
tion. It is true that the vagaries of fashion, for instance, 
inspire the world with very mixed feelings; but the world 
would be slow to condemn them as criminal on that account. 





THE “STANDARD OF COMFORT” IN INDIA. 
IR AUCKLAND COLVIN, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces—the great region between 
Bengal and the Punjab—made a speech at Lucknow last week 
‘which, if its teaching were only accepted by the people, would 
work a social revolution. As most of our readers know, though 
ifew of them probably quite realise, the “standard of comfort ” 
among the masses of India is almost the lowest, or perhaps is 
-even the very lowest, among the semi-civilised peoples of the 
world, distinctly lower, for instance, than that of the Chinese, 
A fairly contented Indian peasant or artisan usually seems to 
Western eyes to possess no comforts at all. His cottage, or 
rather hut, consists practically of a single room, often built 
of dried mud instead of brick, with no floor, no attempt at a 
chimney, the fuel used being charcoal, and no furniture except 
sometimes a “ charpoy ” or two—i.e., the simplest form of 
trestle-bed—two or three brass lotahs, and some unglazed 
earthen cooking-pots. There are no chairs, no carpets, no tables 
for eating, no bedding in the English sense, nothing, indeed, 
whatever on which a British pawnbroker would, in an hour of 
-expansiveness, advance 3s. The owner’s clothing may be worth 
5s. if he has a winter garment, and his wife’s perhaps 10s. more, 
her festival robe, usually diaphonous, though sometimes as thick 
as an ordinary English shirt, having a distinct value. The 
children wear nothing at all. The man never sees or thinks 
about meat of any kind. He never dreams of buying alcohol 
in any shape. The food of the household costs about 
46s. a month, and consists of roasted rice or unleavened 
«wakes, fish if procurable, vegetables, milk, and a little clarified 
butter, the whole being made tasteful with cheap country 
spices; and his only luxury is sugar made up, some- 
times cleverly, sometimes horridly, according to the “ way” 
of each district, into sweetmeats. He has practically 
no medical aid, though his wife is helped in her con- 
finements by a midwife nearly as ignorant as herself, and 
never dreams of the purchase of anything of any sort— 
with an exception to be mentioned by-and-by—which can 
by any stretch of imagination be described as portable pro- 
perty. He could fly into the jungle with his whole possessions, 
his farm or hut of course excepted, at five minutes’ notice, 
and carry them all himself. This method of life, with in- 
significant variations, consisting chiefly in an additional 
number of rooms, extends from the bottom of society up 
ithrough the whole body of the poorer peasantry and the 
‘artisans, until you reach a grade which in Europe would 
-be certainly ranked with the middle class, the absence of 
comfort existing as a permanent fact in at least twenty 
millions of households, or a population of a hundred mil- 
dions. (We should ourselves put the figures much higher, 
but we do not want a statistical dispute.) Sir Auckland 
Colvin, like most Europeans, considers this state of affairs 
detestable ; he calls on the people to want more comforts, and 
che holds it one of the duties of the English in India to break 
down the Indian indifference to personal comfort in all matters 
-of daily life. He wants the Indians, in fact, to house them- 
selves better, to clothe themselves more fully, to buy more 
furniture, and generally to desire more strongly those necessary 
articles which, like shoes and stockings in London, are classed 
by many reasoners as among the necessary conditions and 
most palpable evidences of true civilisation. Is he right or 
avrong P 





Be it remembered he is not, as so many kindly men who do 
not know India will immediately assert, talking optimist 
nonsense, or suggesting changes hopelessly impossible on 
account of the poverty of the people. There is a poor class 
of workers in India as everywhere else, and in a land where 
everything is on the Asiatic scale—that is, immoderately 
large—that class is numerous enough to make a people; but a 
majority of the masses whose living we have described, and 
about whom the Lieutenant-Governor was talking, could live 
otherwise if they chose. The man in a waist-cloth and nothing 
else, has always a hoard of some kind, often a hoard so large 
that its multiplication by millions nearly explains that 
drain of silver to India which has worried economists 
ever since our reign began, and which remains one of 
the most inexplicable facts in commercial history, the silver 
disappearing as if it fell through into a hidden reservoir. 
The woman with a thin sheet for her only covering tinkles 
at every step she takes, her ankles and arms being loaded 
with silver bangles, which are not unfrequently supplemented 
with a waist-belt of valuable coins,—English sovereigns 
sometimes in the North, when the harvest has been immense, 
or prices in Europe tempt speculators to ship wheat in such 
quantities that the very rivers are overweighted with traffic. 
The child who runs about without a rag on is burdened with 
silver anklets, and on festival-days tempts every scoundrel to 
murder her merely for the value of her heavy ornaments. 
The “poor” men of India possess a mass of jewels which, if 
applied to that purpose, would in a few years house them 
comfortably—that is, solidly—while the sums they waste 
on festivals and the marriage ceremonies of children would 
provide more furniture than the parents could ever use, 
It is not poverty which prevents the growth of the thirst for 
comfort in India, but luxury,—if hoarding and jewel-buying be 
luxuries,—thrift carried unhesitatingly to its logical conse- 
quence, that money shall not go out of the house, and the 
“ indifference ” of which Sir Auckland Colvin speaks in terms 
of reprobation, and would use the influence of the dominant 
race finally to dispel. 


We ask again, is he right in his wish? Most Europeans, 
full of their inbred conviction that comfort and civilisation 
are identical, will answer at once, “ Certainly he is;” but we 
are not quite so sure. There is a civilisation which is 
independent of furniture, and even of clothes, not to 
speak of many-roomed houses; and the Indian very often 
indeed possesses that. It is not, of course, a Christian 
civilisation, nor has it reached the level of civilisation attained 
by the freemen in the old pagan countries on the shores of 
the Mediterranean; but still, it is a very different thing from 
savagery or Socialism. His self-respect is not in the smallest 
degree wounded by his want of “comforts,” nor is he con- 
scious why, standing there in his loin-cloth, he should not take 
pride in himself, his wife, his home, or any of his belongings. 
As a rule, he is a respectable man, even according to English 
ideas of respectability,—that is to say, he commits no crimes, 
is faithful to his wife, pays all he owes, is the best of fathers, 
performs all small civic duties that fall to his lot with growling 
accuracy, and so long as expenditure is not asked of him, is 
an unusually helpful and steadfast friend. He usually knows 
who his great-grandfather was, which the European of his 
class does not, and often is as full of the pride of race, and 
that in its better form, as ever was Sir Francis Doyle’s drunken 
private of the Buffs, who died rather than surrender his pride of 
caste. Heisone of the most industrious of mankind; he willno 
more steal than an English maid-servant will; and he is, for all 
his ignorance, which no doubt is fathomless, as sensitive about 
what he considers his honour as any old English squire. He 
is not a bad fellow at all in ordinary times, though there is a 
bad drop in his pagan heart which shows itself on provocation ; 
and he derives much of his good qualities from his sense of a 
personal dignity independent of material circumstances. A 
life-long struggle for nice furniture would demoralise rather 
than raise his character, as would also waiting for marriage 
until he possessed a carpet, or working for pay amidst an 
impure crowd in order to enrich his mess of food. He is an 
aristocrat of a sort, and in urging him into the race for 
physical comfort, which at present he does not regard at all, 
you are at least running the risk, or, as we should say, 
incurring the certainty, of breaking down the aristocratic or 
haughtily independent side of his character, which is its 
strongest buttress. He would descend from the yeoman or 
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self-managing artisan who lives in his own house, and can 
make marvels almost without tools, into a member of an 
over-numerous proletariat, all struggling with each other, 
and gradually placing comfort before dignity, independence, 
or any other ideal of civilised life. It would be wise, the 
economists say, to spend his hoard on furniture, but then 
his sense of security would be gone; and wise to melt 
his wife’s jewels, but then where would be her social pride, 
no mean preservative, be it remembered, in a non-Christian 
land? Weare no passionate admirers of Thoreau as he was, 
or even of the man Thoreau wished to seem to be; but an un- 
conscious Thoreau, wholly unaware of effort, and respecting 
the bareness of his hut because it was bare too in his fore- 
fathers’ time, seems to us nearly the equal in character of the 
smug Englishman who, owing all the civilisation he has to 
Christianity, often glibly dismisses the teachings of that creed 
as “talk good enough for parsons.” In inspiring the Indian 
with the thirst for comfort, we may do his character much 
disservice; while as to his happiness, we question if any 
comfort except one, medical attendance, would add to it 
one jot,—the best proof, perhaps, being that many of 
his countrymen, when they have attained to position, and 
even large wealth, live precisely as he does, buying, no 
doubt, good houses, and occasionally English furniture, 
but living, in their own offices and their women’s rooms, 
as simply as peasants or artisans. The Indian poor man is 
not harassed by the climate of Europe; he has plenty of easy 
society, he has no employer to fear, andas he sits on the estrade 
of baked earth round his house, drinking the soft, sweet air, 
and watching his children, he is as full of humour, often of 
the gayest and most satirical kind, as any Parisian artisan. 
To exchange his religion, with its endless terrors about the past 
and for the future, for the light of Christianity; to alter his 
moral code till he becomes pitiful and forgiving ; to enlarge his 
mind till intellectual interests fill some space in his life, and his 
talk is not eternally of pence and trifles,—these seem to us great 
objects: but to “ raise his standard of comfort,” and so fill all 
India with discontent, in order that furniture-dealers and 
clothiers and confectioners may make great businesses,—we 
confess that this effort to revolutionise the habits of a con- 
tinent seems to us hardly worth while. Our success in such 
a task would be good for the Indian revenue, no doubt, and 
therefore for the useful machinery of administration ; but it 
would not be equally good for the people, who are at present, 
amid much suffering from ignorance, at least free of that 
burden of endless wants and strugglings which make up so 
much of the system we vaunt as Western civilisation. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE “ORIEL QUARREL.” 


[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Your reviewer, in his notice of “ Cardinal Newman’s 
Anglican Letters,” refers in two places, in a slighting tone, to 
the correspondence relating to the difference between the 
Oriel tutors and the Provost, which issued in Dr. Newman’s 
withdrawal from his tutorship in 1832. He considers that it 
was “a storm in a teapot,” that it was concerned with a 
* complicated and not very weighty question.” 

Will you allow me to point out that the Cardinal’s mature 
judgment upon this dispute, as expressed in the autobio- 
graphical memoir drawn up by him in 1874, differs entirely 
from that of your reviewer? In Dr. Newman’s opinion, 
the “quarrel” was of the very gravest importance, and its 
decision had momentous issues. He saw in it the beginning 
of “the Oxford theological movement proper.” (Vol. L., p. 148.) 

This judgment may seem at first sight to be at variance 
with the well-known statement in the “ Apologia,” according 
to which Dr. Newman dated the Oxford movement from the 
preaching of Keble’s Assize Sermon in 1833. But I conceive 
that there is only an apparent discrepancy between the two 
statements. In the one, Dr. Newman speaks regarding the 
convictions that were the springs of the movement; in the 
other, regarding the initiating, overt act. As far as Newman 
was concerned, the movement originated in his deep and over- 
whelming sense of the awful meaning of his ordination vow ; 
in the belief that supernatural gifts had been conveyed to him, 
and that awful prerogatives were involved in their possession. 
And this is brought out so clearly in the letters and the 
portions of the memoir relating > the “ Oriel quarrel,” that I 








venture to think we have no good reason to regret that so 
large a space has been given to them. 

May I add, with reference to Peel’s candidature, and New- 
man’s action in that matter, that his letters written at the 
time amply confirm what he has said in the “ Apologia” as: 
that your reviewer suggests no doubt, and raises no question, 
to the part he took, and his reasons for taking it? Iam aware- 
on this point; but I call attention to the fact as sufficiently 
refuting what has been lately said by Mr. Francis Newman in 
the little book he has unfortunately thought fit to publish.— 
I am Sir, &e., Eric A. LAWRENCE. 

Dalehurst, Heath Avenue, Halifax, February 12th. 

[Our correspondent does not refer to the fact that Dr- 
Newman, in his reminiscences of his Sicilian illness, confessed 
to great doubts as to whether in his dispute with Provost 
Hawkins, he had not been too confident that he was in the right. 
—Ep. Spectator] 


THE OLDEST RECORDS. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Whilst fully sharing the views put forward in your 
admirable article on the “find” at the British Museum, I 
would venture to suggest that the obstructiveness of “jealous: 
Mahommedan custodians ” has become somewhat exaggerated 
in the eyes of “learning,” which apparently suffers under a 
delusion that impossibilities lie in the way of its looking in 
likely places. It may be that in the storehouse of the “old 
Serai” Treasury there lie hidden invaluable ancient records, 
as you suppose, for you say that it is a “tradition of the 
Seraglio” that these should neither be dispersed nor searched.. 
It unquestionably is a tradition here, as it is with the 
authorities of, say, the British Museum in regard to their own 
library, that this collection should not be dispersed; but no- 
bar is placed in the way of a search. 

For instance, more than once within the last few years: 
Professor Vambéry has been allowed to institute a search for 
historical documents in the Sultan’s library. He was naturally’ 
not permitted to carry away documents with him, and to that 
extent the library was “jealously” guarded, but he was 
allowed to search, make extracts, copy, as much as he pleased. 

As to research and exploration for antiquities in Turkey, I 
beg, in all truth and justice, to take very particular exception 
to the letter from Mr. St. Clair which you publish in your 
same issue. 

There is a regulation as to the conditions under which 
explorations may be carried out, and the Government has to 
make inquiries on the spot to see that private rights, roads, 
&e., are not encroached upon. To this, which in all countries 
must be the same, Mr. St. Clair will not, I am sure, object. 
The regulation was drawn up by Hamdy Bey, the Director 
of the Imperial Museum, a gentleman of wide learning, him- 
self an enthusiast in antiquarian research, a recognised 
authority in Europe on the subject, and most eager to en- 
courage exploration in Turkey. It is natural and right that 
he should object to the treasures of art and antiquity dis- 
covered in his country being carried away thence, to the loss 
of the Imperial Museum, which he has succeeded in raising 
to so high a standard of excellence; but there his “ obstruc- 
tiveness” ceases.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Constantinople, February 2nd. VINCENT CAILLARD. 

[We have been obliged to shorten Mr. Caillard’s letter, but 
his argument is untouched.—Eb. Spectator. | 








WESLEYAN MODESTY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaror.’’ | 
Sir,—A letter of no importance in itself may sometimes. 
gather a fictitious importance from the fact of its admission 
into a paper of high repute. This is the only reason why I 
ask you to allow me to reply to one which I noticed in your 
issue of the 7th inst. 

Some meddlesome person, who is quite ready to seize the 
advantage of a veiled identity, there evinces an inordinate 
desire to correct a minute error, of no moment whatever, into 
which your reviewer of my book, “Scenes through the Battle- 
Smoke,” had inadvertently fallen—a correction which he 
fears my “modesty” would “compel me to leave unspoken.” 
It may be noted that this ingenuous gentleman does not wait 
to see whether I should or not, but interpolates his own cor- 
rection in the very issue which follows the error. 

As a matter of fact, I certainly should not have dreamt of 
making any such correction. I do not believe for a moment 
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that your reviewer used the word “ Anglican ” in any really 
significant sense; from the tenor of his remarks, I judge 
that the word “ Christian,” or perhaps “ Protestant,” would 
have carried his meaning. At least, so I read it. 

But, in the second place, I am not accustomed to wave the 
flag of my own particular denomination in the eyes of the 
world on every conceivable occasion, in season and out of 
season. Itis this contemptible spirit of sectarianism which 
is so disgusting to all right-minded men. The fevered struggle 
for pre-eminence, and the bitter conflict between the Churches, 
to secure the exaltation of one’s own particular section, is 
the spirit and practice which call forth from the world the 
satirical remark : “ See how these Christians love one another.” 

Had your correspondent known a little more of Army work, 
he would have understood that there a Chaplain is a servant 
-of God first, of the Queen next, and of his own particular 
Church after this; hence the differences between the Pro- 
testant “religious parties” is much less thought of in the 
service than out of it. In this very Afghan Campaign, I had 
-at one period, by the General’s orders, to minister not only to 
the Wesleyans and other Nonconformists, but to all the 
Protestants of the force; and at my Sunday morning parade 
service had nearly three thousand Church of England men. 
And am I obtrusively to thrust forward my own religious 
denomination in a book which aims only to be of general 
popular interest? It would surely be in singularly bad taste. 
The public care little about who or what I am in particular 
detail: they may, however, be interested to know something 
of the “scenes ” which came under my observation in the two 
campaigns through which I served. 

In parting from your officious correspondent, the “ Immodest 
Wesleyan,” whose motive is at least open to question, allow 
me to congratulate him on his most apt choice of a nom de 
plume. This, at any rate, is above criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR MALE. 





WINELESS DINNERS. 
[To THE EpiToR or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Your terse and timely article on this subject in the 
Spectator of February 7th, reminds me of an incident recently 
recorded somewhere of one of our living Bishops, well known 
for his good sense and rare wit. He was staying at the house 
of a county gentleman who posed, in the way you describe, as 
an ardent total abstainer. During dinner on the first day of 
the Bishop’s visit, there being nothing to drink on the table 
besides syrups and mineral waters, the host, turning towards 
his reverend guest, said in an undertone: “My Lord, you 
will find some wine in your bedroom.” The Bishop, with 
characteristic taste, briefly acknowledged this curious con- 
cession, and partook of the refreshment placed before him. 
Some short while after this, the Bishop received his teetotaler 
friend with becoming hospitality at the Palace on a return 
visit. During dinner, his Lordship quietly remarked to his 
guest: “ Mr. So-and-So, you will find some water in your bed- 
room.”—I am, Sir, &e., Mavrice B. ADAMS. 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W., February 8th. 





“TVANHOE.” 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
‘Sr1z,—Rising from the perusal of your admirable notice of 
Ivanhoe, I lighted upon the following entry in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Journal,” under date Paris, October 31st, 1826 :— 


“In the evening at the Odéon, where we saw Ivanhoe. It was 
superbly got up, the Norman soldiers wearing pointed helmets 
and what resembled much hauberks of mail, which looked very 
well. The number of the attendants, and the skill with which 
they were meved and grouped on the stage, were well worthy of 
notice. It was-an opera, and of course the story greatly mangled, 
and the dialogue in a great part nonsense. Yet it was strange to 
hear anything like the words which I (then in an agony of pain 
with spasms in my stomach) dictated to William Laidlaw at 
Abbotsford, now recited in a foreign tongue, and for the amuse- 
ment of astrange people. I little thought to have survived the 
completing of this novel.” 


The pathos of these last words, written sixty-five years ago, 
sounds strange amidst the plaudits of to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. J. 





BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”] 
‘S1r,—In addition to printed books, we have had embossed by 
hand over one thousand different works, including Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Green, and Macaulay. Annual subscribers of 








£1 1s. can have any book written out at half cost-price. We 
employ sixty-five poor blind copyists. The office and clerical 
staff cost the Association nothing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. R. Boyte (British and Foreign Blind Association). 
33 Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, W., February 6th. 








ART. 


— 


THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOURISTS. 
THERE has been brought together at the Academy this winter 
a historical collection of English water-colours, ranging from 
Paul Sandby to Frederick Walker; and at the same time it 
happens that a similar collection, including, however, the work 
of some living artists, is on view at the gallery of Messrs. 
Vokins, the well-known dealers in Great Portland Street. The 
moment, then, is favourable for some attempt to estimate the 
claims and achievements of the school. A good deal has been 
heard lately of the grievances of English water-colourists. It 
is the habit of journalism, acquired in its main business of 
politics, to approach subjects most readily if they are duly 
qualified with grievances; and in this case the general reader 
is easily stirred by the patriotic colouring given to the com- 
plaints. He is assured that an art, British in origin and 
character, is scurvily treated by the nation, and, to bring 
matters to a practical as well as patriotic issue, that the tax- 
payer’s money is being lavished on the foreigner, while the 
national art is neglected and despised. . 

The main burden of the complaints is, that water-colour is 
not duly recognised by the Royal Academy or at the National 
Gallery. The advantages in any sort of Academical recogni- 
tion are so more than doubtful, that this particular grievance 
is not very important ; a commercial disadvantage may be 
allowed, and, what is the same thing, a disadvantage of 
opinion among the masses of people who can only judge of 
pictures by external accidents. Nor can this disadvantage be 
considered a very serious one, even commercially, since there 
exist two Societies at whose galleries water-colours are every 
year conveniently exhibited, and command good prices. The 
second grievance has even less of substance, since there exists 
among the national collections at South Kensington a huge 
historical series of water-colours. It is true that if some 
artistic despot had the power to pick out of public and 
private collections the best works of the one or two 
men who have used the medium to artistic purpose, such 
works would well deserve a place at Trafalgar Square, 
especially if a corresponding number of English oil-paintings 
were retired in their favour. But the collection at Ken- 
sington, and any other likely to be formed, whatever their 
merit as history, must be, as art, to an overwhelming extent a 
weariness to the flesh. To the scientific flesh and spirit, of 
course, nothing is a weariness; and since pictures, like beetles 
or anything else, can be arranged in a kind of evolution, the 
work of every one who has spoiled paper with paint has what 
may be called its fossil value. To the German mind employed 
on art, Michael Angelo Rooker is as interesting and necessary 
as Michael Angelo Buonarotti, and it is amusing for any one, 
in a German mood, to distinguish the direction of Copley 
Fielding’s colour insensibility from that of David Cox. But 
the inordinate growth of collections will make it necessary in 
time to distinguish: we shall have the choice pictures which 
are preserved as art by themselves; and in a neighbouring 
and vast annexe appropriated to each school, the scientific 
archxologist will be allowed to gloat over the links and 
sports aud freaks of painting, and the patriot to swell. 

The collection at Burlington House has much more of 
historical than artistic interest: a good deal of it is embryo, 
a good deal aberration; and some of the better artists are 
feebly represented. Pars and Sandby, and others of the 
ancients, may some day give useful evidence of a topographical 
kind; but the first name that challenges attention as an artist’s, 
is that of Mr. J. R. Cozens. The art, of course, is not painting 
yet; itis only the simplest light-and-shade tinting of a drawing ; 
but it is tinting with a view to effect. This simple effect is 
successfully rendered in the Convent on the Walls of Naples 
(16), where the composition has not the awkwardnesses 
of the other drawings. It was perhaps this drawing that 
Constable had before him when he said that “Cozens 
was all poetry,” a saying which is no doubt merely echoed 
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in a good deal of the admiration expressed for the artist. 
In Girtin’s drawings, the scale of tinting began to widen 
in the matter of browns, as in the Bridge at York (37); 
but the conventional and unpleasant blue of his predecessors 
persists—see particularly the Peterborough Cathedral (40)— 
and the idea was still that of tinting, with heavy, pencil-like 
marxings superposed. For pictorial arrangement and massing, 
Girtin had considerable feeling, though none of the drawings 
here are first-rate examples of what he could do. In John 
Varley’s work, the range of tinting is still further widened, 
but without any agreeable result. The first room ends with 
him, and the second begins with ten Cotmans. Cotman is the 
culmination of this early school. He was not merely a 
draughtsman of architectural antiquities, but an admirable 
artist in certain characters of architecture. He expresses 
the construction of a building, the way it is set into 
the ground, the beauty of the accidents to its surfaces, 
and always with the emphasis, the elaboration, or the 
blanks in the right place. What a designer gives Nature, he 
reduces to a great simplicity, using just so much as he wants 
for foundation or background relief to his buildings. In 
colour, so long as he confined himself to the ochres and 
umbers of his early work, he is charming and conventional ; 
his blue is the only jarring note. But this blue became worse, 
and took possession of him, and he launched out, perhaps in 
emulation of Turner, into bright and abominable colours in 
his later work. The River Scene (60) is his pleasantest piece 
here; the drawings next it, The Broken Bridge (61) and Storm: 
Yarmouth Beach (62), show him in his crude moments. Cotman 
is followed, in the order of the walls, by David Cox, an artist 
who could render with some skill the play of light and mist 
on objects, but whose impressions included no sensibility to 
colour. He is pleasant enough in his negative studies, like 
the Greenwich Hospital (72) and the Darley Churchyard (81) ; 
but those who can enjoy pictures like the Changing Pasture 
(73) and Vale of Clwyd (80), which pass for masterpieces among 
Cox’s admirers, must be as insensible in this respect as the 
painter. The crudity of the bright blues possible in water- 
colour must always be a difficulty with the most skilful and 
sensitive painter; but to a painter like this no difficulty exists; 
modulation of colour and the subtleties of grey through which 
brilliant colour gets its value, are simply not perceived. 

For Turner’s best work in water-colour, one must go to 
those rapid impressions in transparent colour to be found 
among his sketches, or, in a different kind, to the foreign 
studies in body-colour. His water-colour, when harnessed to 
steel-engraving, as in most of the examples here, has few of 
the merits of the medium. The two sea-pieces (82 and 83), 
engraved in the England and Wales, have the extraordinary 
qualities one expects from Turner in the intricate coil of the 
waves and play of the clouds; but these are qualities that 
tell better in the line-work of the engraver; the effect is 
elaborated at the sacrifice of water-colour qualities. In 
other examples, the colour becomes actively disagreeable, as 
in the St. Mawes (89) and Folkestone (91),’with their foxy reds 
and crude blues. 

De Wint is an artist who once out of a hundred times sur- 
prises one with a masterly sketch, broad and simple, and 
delightful in a limited scale of golden-browns. There is 
nothing of the kind here; only the familiar work where the 
first intention of the sketch has been overlaid with dead, 
stupid paint. William Hunt follows, with his niggling for 
niggling’s sake, his affection for hot browns and reds, in 
homely circumstances. The would-be realist is followed by 
the would-be idealist, no less than seven George Barrets, a 
foxy sun in a woolly nature. Bonington’s drawing, Paris 
(123), in its cleanness is a pleasure beside such work; even 
Prout is a relief, for he is frankly only a tinter, and his 
drawings are accomplished pencil-work, with all their man- 
nerism. Unfortunately, that magnificent sketcher, W. J. 
Miller, is poorly represented. 

The general crudity of colour reaches its climax in Samuel 
Palmer. In black-and-white his work would have certain 
merits in composition and feeling; as colour, with its bad 
purples and yellows and scarlets, it threatens the nerves. 

We come last to two painters whose manner is completely 
different from any we have considered. The art of J. F. 
Lewis is best looked at as a species of intricate mosaic or 
enamel. Granted the convention, it is sometimes not un- 
pleasing in colour, after the fashion of Oriental tiles, and the 





drawing is always remarkable as outline-drawing, not as 
painter’s drawing, which is a different thing. Frederick 
Walker, on the other hand, was well on the way to being a 
painter. He began by tinting drawings made as if for pen- 
and-ink. But he had colour-sensibility, as may be seen in his. 
skies and roof-tops; he had originality, as in his introduction 
of yellow-green grass; he had an eye for pictorial effect, as 
The Ferry (158) shows. But in this picture, as in others, his 
drawing habit clings to him of making out the figures by 
outline beyond their due, and his choice of material and. 
method were better suited to work in oil-colour. 








BOOKS. 
——~—— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S ANGLICAN LETTERS.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. | 
Some day we hope that Miss Mozley will give us a selection 
from her own volumes, leaving out of it all those letters the 
chief interest of which is confined to those who remember the 


College disputes and the various controversies and negotia-- 


tions in which the Oxford movement involved Newman, and 
retaining only those that are full of personal and human 
interest as displaying the character of the man, his frankness, 


his reserve, his simplicity, his subtlety, his tenderness, his- 


great craving for sympathy, his curious independence of it, 
and that unique interest in himself which had no connection 
either with egotism or vanity. A selection of this kind might 
be made in a single octavo volume which would do a great 
deal more to fix Newman’s character in the minds and hearts 
of those who never knew him personally than this too miscel- 
laneous correspondence. The autobiographical fragment, the- 
early letters, almost all the domestic letters, the letters against 


Sir Robert Peel’s re-election for the University of Oxford,. 


the letters from the Mediterranean, the reminiscences of 
his Sicilian illness, the letter to Archbishop Whately on the 
partial estrangement between the two friends, the letters on 
Hurrell Froude’s and Bowden’s deaths, the letters to Rogers, 
to Miss H—— and Miss Giberne, the letters to his sister- 
on his approaching conversion to Roman Catholicism, and 
the letter on his meeting with Dr. Arnold a few months 
before the latter’s death, would together make a volume of 


singular interest, of which it would not be easy to omit a page- 


without losing something fresh, or tender, or humorous, or 
fascinating. Our own impression is, that no one ever wrote 
so well about himself as Cardinal Newman, because no one 
ever before or since was so deeply interested in the 
phases of his own character, without being in the least 
degree either selfish or self-occupied. Newman had the art: 
of watching himself without either admiring or depre- 
ciating what he saw. Take, for instance, these short 
passages from the postcript to his reminiscences of his 
Sicilian illness, written nearly seven years after the illness: 
had occurred, when Newman was just thirty-nine, and at the 
culminating point of his influence as a Tractarian. It is not easy 
to analyse the charm there is in them, and yet they seem to us to 
express a singularly innocent wonder as to what was to come 
of him, and a keen feeling that there was something in him 
likely to attract the tenderness of others for which he could not 
well account except by dwelling on his own yearning for it. The 
first passage relates to the request of his personal attendant: 
Gennaro, who served him so faithfully through his illness, that 
he would give him the old blue cloak which had been Newman’s: 
most useful wrap during his journey and his illness :— 

«“ When we parted, I fancy I gave him about £10 over and above 


his wages and a character written. Before I had given him any- 
thing, he began to spell for something; but what he thought of: 


was an old blue cloak of mine which I had had since 1828; a little: 


thing for him to set his services at—at the same time a great: 
thing for me to give, for I had an affection for it. It had nursed 
me all through my illness; had ever been put on my bed, put on 
me when I rose to have my bed made, &c. I had nearly lost it at 
Corfu—it was stolen by a soldier, but recovered. I have it still.. 
I have brought it up here to Littlemore, and on some cold nights 
I have had it on my bed. I have so few things to sympathise 
with me that I take to cloaks. ..... The thought keeps pressing 
on me while I write this, what am I writing it for? For myself 
I may look at it once or twice in my life, and what sympathy is 
there in my looking at it ?”—([Littlemore, March 25, 1840. } 


The second passsage is a general criticism on himself for- 

* Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman durinz his Life in the 
English Church, With a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman’s. 
request, by Anne Mozley, 2 vols. London: Longmans and Co, 
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taking so much interest in reviving and recording his recol- 
lections on his illness :— 


“Who will care to be told such details as I have put down 
above? Shall I ever have in my old age spiritual children 
who will take an interest? How time is getting on! I seem to 
be reconciling myself to the idea of being old. It seems but 
yesterday that the Whigs came into power ; another such to-morrow 
will make me almost fifty—an elderly man. What a dream is 
life! I used to regret festival days going so quick. They are 
come and they are gone; but so itis. Time is nothing except as 
the seed of eternity.” —[Littlemore, March 25, 1840. | 


That tenderness for his old blue cloak, and that wistful 
craving for spiritual children who should enter into all the 
pangs and fears of his Sicilian illness, are expressed with a 
simplicity and perfect absence of mauvaise honte, on the one 
hand, and of inward resentment at the neglect of the world, on 
the other, which make them singularly attractive. And we may 
say the same of the delicate piece of delineation, in a letter 
to his sister, describing the way in which he played the part of 
host to Dr. Arnold, whose theological and political tendencies 
he had so often and so notoriously deplored and condemned :— 


“ Writing late in the autumn to his sister, in reply to a question 
from her relating to a person always interesting to him, Mr. New- 
man indulges in an act of self-portraiture most unusual with him 
—of which, indeed, the letters and papers before the Editor offer 
no precedent; but those who knew him best will, perhaps, be 
most struck with the truth of the image he raises. 


««Rev. J. H. Newman To Mrs. J. Moztry. 

*** October 31, 1844. 

“¢T begin this letter for a not very complimentary reason, but 
from having a headache, a very unusual visitor, which hinders me 
from working. You ask me about my meeting Arnold, and though 
there is nothing but what is commonplace to tell, I cannot tell it 
without introducing myself more than is pleasant. Indeed, the 
less I have to say, the more I must bring in myself, if Iam to say 
anything; but even then I have little enough. The second of 
February, as you know, is our great Gaudy of the year. The 
Provost dines in Hall at the top of the table; and in the Common- 
Room, to which the party adjourn, sits at the right hand of the 
Dean, as being the guest of the Fellows. Eden was Dean, and 
was taken ill, I think, when the news came that Arnold was 
coming with the Provost, and I, being Senior Fellow, must take 
the Dean’s place. My first feeling was to shirk. “It is not my 
place,” I said, ‘to take the office upon me. It is nothing to me. 
I am not bound to entertain Arnold,” &c., &c. However, I thought 
it would be cowardly, so after all I went, knowing that both in 
Hall and Common-Room the trio at the top of the table would be 
Provost, Arnold, and I, and that in the Common-Room I should 
sit at the top between them as the entertainer. The Provost 
came into Hall with Arnold and Baden-Powell (who made a 
fourth), I being already in my place at table, waiting for them. 
The Provost came up in a brisk, smart way, as if to cut through 
an awkward beginning, and said quickly, ‘ Arnold, I don’t think 
you know Newman ;’ on which Arnold and I bowed, and I spoke. 
I was most absolutely cool, or rather calm and unconcerned, all 
through the meeting from beginning to end; but I don’t know 
whether you have seen me enough in such situations to know 
(what I really believe is not any affectation at all on my part; I 
am not at all conscious of any such thing, though people would 
think it) that I seem, if you will let me say it, to put on a very 
simple, innocent, and modest manner. I sometimes laugh at my- 
self, and at the absurdities which result from it; but really I 
cannot help it, and I really do believe it to be genuine. On one 
oceasion in the course of our conversation I actually blushed high 
at some mistake I made, and yet on the whole I am quite collected. 
Now, are you not amused at all this? or ought not I to blush 
now ? I never said a word of all this about myself to anyone in 
my life before; though, perhaps, that does not mend the matter 
that I should say it now. However, to proceed. So when the 
Provost said, “I don’t think, Arnold, you know Newman,” I was 
sly enough to say, very gently and clearly, that I had before then 
had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Arnold, for I had disputed with 
him in the Divinity School before his B.D. degree, when he was 
appointed to Rugby. At which Baden-Powell laughed, and Arnold 
seemed a little awkward, and said, “Oh, I thought it had been 
Pusey.” You must know that in the said disputation I was doing 
him a favour, for he could get no one to go in with him, when I 
volunteered ; though in the event it turned to my advantage, for 
Thad not to dispute before Hampden when I actually took my 
degree [in 1836]. We then sat down to table, and I thought of all 
the matters possible which it was safe to talk on. I recollected he 
had travelled with William Churton, and that made one topic. 
Others equally felicitous I forget. But I recollectthe productions 
of North Africa was a fruitful subject; and I have some dream of 
having talked of a great tree, the name of which I now forget, as 
big as a hill, and which they bring as an argument for the in- 
definite duration of the present earth a parte ante. In the Common- 
Room I had to take a still more prominent part, and the contrast 
was very marked between Arnold and the Provost—the Provost so 
dry and unbending, and seeming to shrink from whatever I said, 
and Arnold who was natural and easy, at least to all appearance. 
I was told afterwards that on one occasion Baden-Powell made 
some irreverent remark, and people were amused to see how both 
Arnold and myself in different ways, as far as manner was con- 
cerned, retired from it. At last the Provost and Arnold rose up 
to go, and I held out my hand, which he took, and we parted. 








I never saw him again ; he died the June [June 12th, 1842] after. 
He is a man whom I have always separated from the people he 
was with, always respected, often defended, though from an 
accident he got a notion, I believe, that I was a firebrand, and 
particularly hostile to him. There is no doubt he was surprised 
and thrown out on finding I did not seem to be what he had 
fancied. He told Stanley that it would not do to meet me often. 
When Stanley tried to clench the remark, he drew back, and said 
he meant that it was not desirable to meet often persons one 
disagreed with, or something of the sort. This is what I heard, 
to the best of my recollection, after his death. For myself, I 
don’t think I was desirous of pleasing him or not; but was 
secretly amused from the idea that he certainly would be taker 
—_ by coming across me in propria persona; at least so I 
in My ”» 


His remark that people believe that in such circumstances he 
puts on “a very simple, innocent, and modest manner,” while 
he himself believes it to be perfectly genuine, though he does 
not venture to pronounce with any certainty upon it,—the 
remark on having blushed at one of his own mistakes, and the 
comment on the evident sympathy of feeling between Arnold 
and himself when Baden Powell made an irreverent observa- 
tion,—his evident conviction, moreover, that Arnold was. 
personally attracted to him as he was to Arnold, in spite of 
the antagonism of creed and political bias,—present a picture 
of singular vivacity and interest. 


But perhaps the most touching letters in the volumes are 
those on the death of his sister in 1828, and of his friends 
Hurrell Froude and J. W. Bowden in 1836 and 1844. The 
first of these events is the death referred to in the Apologia 
as one which, coming after a sharp illness of his own in 1827, 
arrested him in his tendency to become preoccupied with 
merely intellectual culture, and restored him to his more 
natural phase of deep personal devotion. Miss Giberne’s 
account of this very sudden bereavement is one of the most 
beautiful passages in these volumes (Vol. IJ., p. 177), and we 
will not injure it by any fragmentary quotation. But the 
letters in which Newman speaks of his loss in Froude and 
Bowden are more manageable, though marked by a tenderness 
and intensity not less profound; and they depict Newman with 
a vividness with which hardly any one but Newman has been 
able to portray him. MHere are the brief but intense sen- 
tences in which, writing to the older friend (Bowden), Newman 
describes the feeling with which he had regarded the younger: 
(Hurrell Froude) :— 


«Yesterday morning brought me the news of Froude’s death ; 
and if I could collect my thoughts at this moment, I would say 
something to you about him, but I scarcely can. He has been so. 
very dear to me, that it is an effort to me to reflect on my own 
thoughts about him. I can never have a greater loss, looking on 
for the whole of my life; for he was to me, and he was likely to 
be ever, in the same degree of continual familiarity which I 
enjoyed with yourself in our Undergraduate days; so much so 
that I was from time to time confusing him with you, and only 
calling him by his right name and recollecting what belonged to 
him, what to you, by an act of memory.” 


In the Apologia, Newman tells us that in 1844, during the 
agony of his doubt as to whether he ought or ought not to join 
the Church of Rome, he sobbed bitterly over the coffin of a 
friend just dead, “ to think that he had left me still dark as to 
what the way of truth was, and what I ought to do in order to 
please God and to fulfil his will.” This friend was John William 
Bowden, his earliest Oxford intimate, of whose death he writes 
in the following touching letter to Keble :— 


“ * September 14,1844.—...... One forgets past feelings, else 
I should say that I never have had pain before like the present. 
I thought so yesterday and said so, but 1 suppose it is not so. Yet 
I am in very great distress, and do trust I shall be kept from 
gloom and ill-temper. I have given him up since October last, 
yet have not realised his loss till now, if now. He is my oldest 
friend ; I have been most intimate with him for above twenty- 
seven years. He was sent to call on me the day after I came into 
residence; he introduced me to college and University; he is the 
link between me and Oxford. I have ever known Oxford in him. 
In losing him I seem to lose Oxford. We used to live in each 
other’s rooms as undergraduates, and men used to mistake our 
names and call us by each other’s. When he married he used to 
make a like mistake himself, and call me Elizabeth and her 
Newman. And now for several years past, though loving him 
with all my heart, I have shrunk from him, feeling that I had 
opinions. ..... % 

“ Mr. Newman continues the letter three days after: 

“* Grosvenor Place, September 17. 

“«Tt is a great comfort to all parties that he is here and not at 
Clifton...... He died and lies in a room I have known these 
twenty-four years...... And there lies now my oldest friend, 
so dear to me—and I, with so little faith or hope, as dead as a 
stone, and detesting myself.’ ” 


Of course the reluctance he felt to shock Bowden by telling 
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him of his approaching conversion to Roman Catholicism was 
the cause of that shrinking from him here recorded. 

Newman’s dread of unsettling others was no doubt the 
main secret of the extreme suffering which his conversion 
gave him. Ina letter to his sister, he thus dwells on it, and 
on the other elements of trouble involved in his change :— 
“ Besides the pain of unsettling people, of course I feel the 
joss Iam undergoing in the good opinion of my friends and 
well-wishers, though I can’t tell how much I feel this. It is 
the shock, surprise, terror, forlornness, disgust, scepticism to 
which I am giving rise; the differences of opinion, division of 
families—all this it is that makes my heart ache.” Those 
who know Newman’s writings and his correspondence well, 
will be disposed to ask what “light” he was really waiting 
for between 1843, when he resigned St. Mary’s, and 1845, when 
he actually joined the Church of Rome, for his creed seemed 
very nearly, if not quite, as heartily Roman Catholic in 1843 
as it was in 1845. Perhaps this letter to Miss H—— best 
explains the kind of conviction for which during these two 
years he was looking, and which had not, till October, 1845, 
absolutely come :— 

* Littlemore, March 8, 1843.—Religious truth is reached, not by 

reasoning, but by an inward perception. Anyone can reason; 
only disciplined, educated, formed minds can perceive. Nothing, 
then, is more important to you than habits of self-command, as 
you say yourself. You are overflowing with feeling and impulse ; 
all these must be restrained, ruled, brought under, converted into 
principles and habits or elements of character. Consider that you 
have this great work to do, to change yourself; and you cannot 
doubt that, whatever be the imperfections of the English Church, 
and whatever the advantages of the Roman, there are gifts and 
aids in the former abundantly enough to carry you through this 
necessary work.” 
In other words, Newman felt even in 1843 that all the lines of 
reasoning on which he most relied led him to one conclusion, 
but, nevertheless, that conclusion itself did not look natural to 
him; he felt as if he were being forced into it by some sort of 
intellectual compulsion, and what he was waiting for was a 
clear vision that he was not parting with himself, as it were, 
in becoming a Roman Catholic. 

Miss Mozley concludes her Life with words of Newman’s, 
written in 1884, which very few men on earth probably could 
have honestly uttered. Indeed, no one would have been 
readier than the Cardinal to admit that there were times in 
his life,—the time of his Sicilian illness, for example, and 
again the last two years of his life at Littlemore,—to which 
these words would hardly apply, though he ultimately found 
them all the more true on account of these signal and painful 
exceptions :— 

“For myself, now, at the end of a long life, I say from a full 
heart that God has never failed me, never disappointed me, has 
ever turned evil into good for me. When I was young I used to 
say (and 1 trust it was not presumptuous to say it) that our Lord 
ever answered my prayers. And what He has been to me, who 
have deserved His love so little, such will He be, I believe and 
know, to every one who does not repel Him and turn from His 
pleading.” 

What we have missed chiefly in these volumes is any notice 
in his correspondence of the development of that disposition 
to lean absolutely on a Church, as representing the mind and 
voice of Christ, which is really the implicit assumption rather 
than the inference or conclusion of all his theological writings. 
Yet this is the one central point on which we find the utmost 
difficulty in either accepting or so much as clearly under- 
standing Newman’s position. 





MR. SMALLEY’S LETTERS.* 
WE have only one fault to find with Mr. Smalley’s London 
Letters. They are so full of good things, that half-way through 
the reader is apt to suffer from mental indigestion, and so fail 
to properly enjoy the remainder of the feast. But after all, 
that is the fault of the reader, not of the able correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, and may easily be corrected by a 
process of judicious dipping. The best test of success or 
failure in the machinery of literature is appropriateness; and 
judged by this standard, the book before us must be pronounced 
an excellent piece of workmanship. A competent critic asked 
to describe the style and manner of the ideal London Letter, 
would declare that it should be the printed talk of a brilliant, 
well-informed man of the world. The reader ought to feel as 
if an agreeable acquaintance in a club smoking-room or across 
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a dinner-table were telling him all the news of the town, 
describing the distinguished men of the day, or explaining 
those esoteric workings of society or the Constitution which 
are not visible to the world in general. But to lay down this 
canon is to summarise Mr. Smalley’s style. Just as good 
after-dinner talk is always easy, never “ tall,” never pompous, 
never affected, and equally distant from theatrical cynicism 
and over-strenuousness of purpose, so the author of London 
Letters contrives to keep free from every sort of exaggeration. 
There is a point where good talk becomes too good, and 
hardens into literaryforms. Those who attempt to write con- 
versationally, yet with force and brilliancy, usually end by 
imitating conversation after it has passed this point, and so 
give to their work the effect they least desire, that of the 
stilted preachments of the brilliant bore. Mr. Smalley has the 
clever cook’s knack of getting his omelette off the fire when it 
is thoroughly well done, and yet just before it has begun to 
set hard. His letters are always pleasant reading, and yet 
always give the impression that they are written by a man 
who likes what he is talking about, and is not “ working up” 
a study of the man or thing he describes. 

Among the best things in the two thick volumes before us 
are the “ Personalities,” or portraits of distinguished English- 
men. These word-pictures are no exception to the rule of 
style which, as we have noted above, Mr. Smalley has set him- 
self. They have nothing of the formality or of the parade of 
the analytic method which distinguishes the “ characters” of 
memoirists like Greville. They are “ touch-and-go ” sketches, 
and impressions such as a clever man may throw off 
at will when asked on a sudden what sort of a person 
was Mr. Bright, or is the Master of Balliol, They make 
no sort of claim to be final estimates; but judged by 
their own standard, they are inimitable. The letter on Mr. 
Bright has been so repeatedly quoted already, that we must 
refrain from extracting it, excellent as it is. We prefer to 
quote the truly admirable portrait of Mr. Hayward. Those 
who knew the great diner-out personally will recognise the 
delicacy and truth of the drawing :— 


“ Not a few, I suspect, of those who read the headline of this 
letter will ask, ‘Who was Mr. Hayward?’ The question is one I 
have heard from Americans in London when they were told they 
were to meet him at dinner. It is one no Londoner would have 
put, nor any foreigner on his second visit here. Mr. Hayward’s 
fame and position are the most striking example that can be 
quoted of the extreme narrowness of purely social renown. Who 
in London was known so well? Out of London no one was known 
so little, though an exception may be made in favour of Paris 
where his acquaintance was very large. Nor was his celebrity of 
to-day. For a generation he has had no rival. For two genera- 
tions he has been a figure. He was the contemporary of Sydney 
Smith, of Sam Rogers, of Macaulay, and held his own with the 
best of them. And he died only last Saturday. Nobody who 
ever met him will forget him; but I suppose among those who 
knew him not his memory may be only transient. Abraham Hay- 
ward was born in 1802. He never had what is called in this 
country a start in life. He went to no public school and to neither 
University. He began life in a solicitor’s office; thence, by a not 
very usual transition, he made his way to the Bar, to which, how- 
ever, he was not called till he was nearly thirty years old. He 
made no effort for practice, though he edited a law journal and 
was ultimately made a Q.C. He had neither fortune nor family. 
One of his grandparents was a Jew, and thence he got his first 
name Abraham; by no means then a passport to society. He 
translated Faust into English prose, and it is still the best transla- 
tion for those who wish to learn the exact meaning of the original. 
He wrote for the Morning Chronicle. From an early period he 
was a frequent contributor to the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
Review, and his essays have been republished. But none nor all 
of these incidents in his personal history gives the least clue 
either to the origin of his social career or to his extraordinary 
ascendency in the world amid which he lived. Nor doI know, 
nor can I find anybody who does know, how Hayward got his first 
step in the life he led so brilliantly. I always meant to ask him 
and he would have told without hesitation. But it is too late. 
Shores < What made Hayward famous beyond all other things 
was his genius for society. Genius is not too strong a word. A 
man who without any help but his own aptitudes and force of 
character makes his way into that jealously guarded company, 
and makes himself in the end a power there, can only be described 
by using words of wide range and rare application. It is to be 
remembered that he became famous in one of the most brilliant 
periods of English society. He had many competitors besides 
those I have named, the late Bernal Osborne, for example. He 
met on equal terms all the ablest men in public life. He was 
asked to almost every great house in town and country ; asked not 
once or twice, but continually asked all his life long. He was the 
intimate friend and trusted adviser of great ladies as well as dis- 
tinguished men. He became long since a sort of arbiter in the 
fashionable world. His influence and authority reached almost 
everywhere. If the mistress of a palace in Mayfair wanted to 
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she wanted to form a visiting list, he again would be her 
adviser. Nor does that mean merely ladies of doubtful claim to 
social position. I knew of a case not many years ago where 
he was called in, the lady in question being of high rank, 
spotless reputation, with a good house, a popular husband, 
and plenty of money. She was, with all that, new to London, 
felt that she needed a pilot, and Hayward was the pilot she chose. 
If you could get at the secret of Hayward’s power it would be 
worth knowing. But the truth is, there was no secret. The free- 
masonry of society is a very complete organisation. The moment 
@ man is known to one of the brotherhood as a desirable acquaint- 
ance, he quickly becomes known to a wide circle. The beginning 
of Hayward’s success must date from his first introductions— 
however they came about. Here was anew talker, aman who could 
enliven a dinner-table, and he was welcome accordingly. His 
supremacy and authority came later. He took immense pains. 
He amassed facts. He knew everything about everybody. His 
memory was marvellous in its tenacity. Later in life, people who 
did not like him used to say he was asked everywhere because he 
was feared everywhere. No doubt he was feared. A man who 
knew enough to shatter, or at least to shake, half the reputations 
in the room might well be feared. But that is only an incident— 
by no means the foundation or essential support of his position.” 


The quotation shows how perfectly well Mr. Smalley under- 
stands London society. There are still many intelligent 
people, English and American, who imagine that it is an affair 
of blue blood, and that no one can enter it unless he is born 
in a certain rank of life. Nothing could be a greater mistake. 
Ever since London society began to get itself organised, 
somewhere in the middle of the eighteenth century, distinc- 
tion, not birth, has usually been its basis. It is true that 
family and rank have always been held to afford primd-facie 
evidence of distinction, but never to the exclusion of other 
qualities. In England, exceptional wealth and exceptional 
ability have always consistently been regarded as passports to 
the fashionable world. There is an old story that the com- 
mittee of Almack’s once refused admittance to one of the 
greatest of the English Duchesses, on the ground that, “ though 
a woman of rank, she was not a woman of fashion.” The 
decision was doubtless in accordance with precedent, and 
represents the true spirit of Society, which is never exclusive 
in the foolish sense. It does not, as on the Continent, insist 
upon quarterings, but on distinction for something or other, 
joined with the ability to understand its requirements. Mr. 
Smalley shows elsewhere than in the letter on Hayward, how 
well he has grasped this fact. This undercurrent of real 
knowledge of London life is, indeed, apparent throughout his 
writings. Especially is it to be noted in the series of essays 
devoted to English talk and talkers. What could be better 
than the following description of the only kind of talk now 
tolerated in society ?— 


“‘The autocrat who held sway over the company and forced 
them to listen has disappeared. Perhaps it is the democratic 
tendency of the age which has driven him out of the field, or out 
of the drawing-room; at any rate he is gone and nobody wants 
him back. You may tell a story but you must, in Hayward’s 
phrase, cut it to the bone. The ornamental elaboration, the 
tricking out your tale with showy tags—purpureis pannis—the 
leisurely prolongation of the narrative once practised, can be 
practised no more. If you do not cut it short you will be cut 
into, and before you are half-way through, another man will have 
begun and finished his, and your audience will have gone over to 
the enemy. Worse still, if you persist you may for once have 
your way. But it will be for once only. Your host makes 
the appalling discovery that you are impossible and he asks you 
not again,—neither he nor any of the company. No reputation is 
so universal as that of the bore; no other criminal is so shunned 
by his fellow-men. It is this rapidity, this lightness of touch, which 
makes it so difficult for the provincial or the foreigner to seize the 
note of modern society in London. Seldom does either succeed at 
once. Of the provincial I will say nothing; he shall be left un- 
sung. But the transient visitor has painful experiences at times 
because he insists on bringing with him to London the manners 
and customs which he has found avail in his native land. Women 
make few mistakes; their preternatural quickness of perception, 
their instantaneous insight into the real condition of things per- 
fectly new to them, their intuitions, are so many extra senses and 
safeguards. It is the male foreigner whose tact cannot always be 
depended on to carry him safely over the social reefs and shoals 
which surround him in the sea he has never navigated before. 
‘He comes, let us say, from Central Africa; the Congo is his home. 
He is a cultivated, an accomplished man; but not quite what is 
here understood by a man of the world. He belongs in fact to 
that same past generation which had so heavy a hand, or such a 
genius for getting to the bottom of a subject, and sometimes 
staying there. He isasked to anevening party. He goes correctly 
attired, and bent on conquest. He is not content with the silent 
bow or the word or two of commonplace greeting to his hostess 
which here are thought sufficient. He comes to a dead halt at the 
top of the staircase; sets forth in elegant language his pleasure 
at seeing her, his pleasure at being asked, the pleasure he expects 
from seeing so many pleasant people, his pleasure at having quite 
unexpectedly found the English so civil to the tribes of Central 


Africa. Long before he has finished, the pressure of guests 
arriving behind him has carried him on into the middle of the 
drawing-room, and the compliment which he began to his hostess 
is completed in the ear of a stranger.” 

Did space allow, we would gladly quote some of Mr. 
Smalley’s excellent criticisms of the inner working of the 
English Constitution, for here, as well as in regard to society, 
he shows the very pulse of the machine. These, however, we 
must leave our readers to pick out for themselves from among 
the thousand good things the books contain. Before we part 
from London Letters, there is one other point on which we 
must dwell,—the excellent tone as regards the relations 
between England and America maintained throughout. Not 
a word is said which could help to separate the two branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, but very many that may make 
Englishmen and Americans understand each other better, 
and enable them to realise their brotherhood. It is specially 
pleasant to find that Mr. Smalley realises that English men 
and women never think of Americans as foreigners, and 
seldom, except by a slip of the tongue, use that word in speak- 
ing of them. That we are not, and never can ‘be, foreigners 
to each other, who wants better proof than Mr. Smalley’s own 
book? No foreigner could possibly have written it, had he 
lived in England double the time spent by the correspondent 
of the Tribune on this side of the Atlantic. 





CHARLES JAMES FOX.* 
THIS is a very fair and impartial estimate of the character 
and career of a politician who has seldom been discussed with 
fairness or impartiality. This fairness is the more creditable as 
it is clear that the writer has little sympathy with the political 
opinions professed by the subject of his memoir. Indeed, it 
is almost astonishing that one who admires George IIL., should 
be able to find so much to admire in the principles and practice 
of Fox. He even carries his impartiality so far as to defend, 
and to make a very able defence of that crowning and 
crushing blunder of Fox’s political career, his alliance with 
Lord North. We cannot but think that the defence will not 
hold. “It is impossible,” he says, “ seriously to maintain that 
120 Tories and 90 Whigs agreed to prostitute their political 
honour for the greed of place at the bidding of two un- 
principled leaders.” This is to some extent true, though 
party feeling, and the hope of party mixed with personal 
advantage, produce such startling results even in these 
days, when there is so much more principle and less of 
mere partisanship in politics, that we should hesitate to 
regard this argument as wholly sound. “The real charge 
against Fox is not that he coalesced with North, but 
that he coalesced with him after having for so many 
years accused him of conduct almost criminal.” The 
defence set up is, that the accusations were exaggerated, and 
merely employed in a Pickwickian sense, and that owing to 
the debates being addressed to the House and not to the 
nation, language was habitually more violent and less exact 
than it otherwise would have been. We are inclined to 
dispute the sequitur. If language is now less insolent either in 
Parliament or on the platform, it is because manners have 
changed, not because the audience is wider. We donot iolerate 
unadulterated invective any more than we should tolerate 
drunkenness in our Prime Ministers or Opposition leaders. 
And so, no doubt, Fox’s invective against North was not to be 
interpreted quite so violently as similar language now. But still, 
the alliance would have been better left alone. The alliance 
revolted the King, because he regarded North as a traitor to 
himself for joining Fox, the object of his unreasoning batred ; 
and it revolted the nation, because they regarded Fox as a 
traitor to them for joining the man who had tried to trample 
on Wilkes, and had lost the American Colonies. The alliance 
may not have been dishonest in intention, but to the outsiders 
it looked as if it was, and anyhow it ought to have been 
impossible, for even if the coalition had been successful, what 
beneficial object could it have effected? What prospect was 
there of a Ministry from which the Duke of Richmond, the 
great Parliamentary reformer of those days, stood aloof, but 
to which North, the great Parliamentary corrupter, lent nearly 
half its support, being either able or willing to grapple with any 
great measure of reform ? The India Bill was no doubt a great 
and wise measure of statesmanship. But naturally enough, it 
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could not rouse any great popular feeling in England, while 
some of its provisions lent themselves to the misrepresentations 
of the King and the interested commercial magnates, then, as 
now, opposed to all reform. And so Fox, and with him the 
true Whig Party, were hopelessly crushed. Whether in the 
Jong-run it was a misfortune for the nation, it is idle now to 
speculate. If we could be sure that Fox in office would have 
viewed the French Revolution through the same spectacles 
with which he saw it in opposition, we might hold that it was 
a misfortune. But in view of Fox’s action and doctrine on 
the Regency question, his declaration at one period that 
France was the natural enemy of England, and his neglect 
of the cause of Parliamentary Reform in 1790, we cannot 
feel sure that, Fox would have held in office the view of French 
affairs which he took in Opposition. 

On the whole, we are inclined to agree with Mr. Wakeman 
that the flightiness and worse than flightiness of his early 
education and conduct unfavourably affected his career by 
causing him to be suspected by the “respectable.” But we 
go further, and maintain that the same causes had so far 
affected his character, that nothing except his great fall and 
iong-continued banishment from power could have purged his 
character and strengthened his principles. He became greater 
in Opposition than he ever had been, nor would true Liberals 
now reverence his memory as they do, if he had not been the 
spokesman of an almost powerless and yet morally powerful 
minority. 


MR. GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S “BOOK OF ISAIAH.”* 


THE first volume of this exposition of Mr. Smith of the Book 
of Isaiah was reviewed in the Spectator of December 15th, 1888 ; 
and we might repeat, in regard to the present volume, all that 
was then said, both of the merits of the work and of the 
qualifications with which those merits must be recognised. 
The present volume is an exposition of the last twenty- 
six chapters of the Book of Isaiah, and consists of a series 
of dissertations in four books, under the heads of “ The Exile,” 
“The Lord’s Deliverance,” “The Servant of the Lord,” and 
“The Restoration,” the first chapter of the first book being the 
author’s reasons for his accepting what we may call the more 
popular modern view, that the prophet whom he calls the 
second Isaiah lived and spoke in Babylon in the days of the 
Exile. These dissertations include a good deal of new trans- 
jation, and verbal criticism of the text and its meaning; but 
they do not form a commentary, in which, as in a dictionary, 
the reader of his English Bible likes to be able to look 
out this or that difficulty as he reads. It rather offers 
itself as a companion to such commentary, in which 
the reader may find those general views of his subject 
which are as necessary for the real understanding of the 
text as are the verbal explanations of successive verses. 
‘Most readers need the one kind of help no less than the other, 
while each is only helpful in so far as it is a means to an end, 
and so that the end—the understanding of the book itself— 
is not overshadowed and darkened by the means. And for 
this latter use, of giving us general views of our subject, 
under which the details fall into at least a provisional order, 
these dissertations of Mr. Smith will be found of much value, 
though not free from defect. Assuming and starting from 
the hypothesis that these latter chapters of the Book of 
Isaiab are the work of a prophet living in Babylon in 
the time of the Exile, the author puts before our mind’s 
eye a succession of pictures,—geographical, historical, social, 
and religious, corresponding to those which, on the hypo- 
thesis, may have been present to the prophet himself, or 
to his hearers. Thus we have a highly finished and eloquent 
description of Babylon, city and empire. The great Mesopo- 
tamian plain is pictured to us, as it is still described by 
travellers, monotonous indeed from the want of hill-country, 
but beautiful with the richest varieties of well-watered pasture, 
prairies of flowers, and fertile corn-lands. We are reminded 
of the magnificence of the temples, the palaces, and the hanging 
gardens of the city; of the wealth and magnificence of its 
kings and princes; of its commerce and its conquests; 
and of the wealth which flowed into it both from peace and 
from war. Then we are shown the successive caravans of 
Jewish captives, travelling from their desolated homes in the 
ruins of Jerusalem some seven hundred miles across the 











desert to Babylon, the men walking in fetters, the women and 
children riding on asses or camels, and armed Babylonian 
soldiers two-and-two at intervals controlling the march; and 
the details of the picture are verified by reference to the 
contemporary bas-reliefs now in the British Museum, and 
the like melancholy caravans which in the present day go 
year by year from St. Petersburg to Siberia. Then we have 
a series of representations of the Jews living for the next 
fifty or sixty years in their exile,—some in the condition of 
slaves, some advanced to posts of honour and wealth by their 
conquerors, some living in communities of their own in 
Babylon, some scattered over the provinces, some in worldly 
contentment or apathy, and some listening to the prophet who 
told them of coming deliverance by Jehovah, and earnestly 
waiting and watching for the hour when the arm of the Lord 
should be revealed. Then, again, we are shown how the full 
meaning of the message which the prophet had to deliver 
opened itself more and more to his own mind and to the mind 
of the people, and how its fulfilment went on. And all 
this mode of representation of the subject-matter of an 
ancient book which has become a part of the history of 
the world is valuable, and most of all when the history is that 
of Israel, in which we all have still an abiding and peculiar 
interest. We cannot understand any history, and least of all 
the social, or, as the Germans call it, the “culture,” history 
of any nation without the help of the historical imagination. 
And he who possesses such imagination may awaken it in 
others who could not have awakened it in themselves, just as 
the emotions which the poet alone can originate and give 
expression to, can, when expressed, become the enjoyment of all 
men. Thus, too, Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott have enabled 
us to read English history with an understanding and a living 
interest which we could not have obtained by ourselves. But 
still, the real student of history must not, and will not, forget 
the difference in kind between history and poetry or romance. 
And it is the danger of forgetting this that lurks in the eloquent 
periods of Mr. Smith. The word-painter may show true art, 
and may make his picture tell us much that we might other- 
wise have missed; but he also leaves out much that is real, 
and puts in much that is but the projection of his own 
imagination. At one time we are pleasantly carried forward by 
the flowing stream of the author’s eloquence, but at another 
we see only fancies in his supposed facts. They do not com- 
mend themselves to our taste or our judgment as facts: 
we believe that we can recover the real facts which he has 
overlooked; or we prefer to be content to be ignorant of facts 
which no record has preserved to us. We find ourselves again 
and again longing for cool reason and clear statement, instead 
of eloquent word-painting. Either these dissertations are the 
substance of a series of lectures, or the writer has carried into 
the composition of his book the habits of thought and lan- 
guage which are proper for oral teaching, but not for written 
argument. 


Mr. Smith’s treatment of the question of the authorship of 
these later chapters of Isaiah is characterised by the same 
merits and defects as the rest of his work. If that question 
could be solved ambulando, this could hardly be done better 
than by Mr. Smith, whose whole volume sets forth with com- 
plete coherence the hypothesis which it assumes, and on which 
it rests. Nothing more or better could be wished for, if we 
only shut our eyes to the fact that there is another side to the 
question, and one of which no one who maintains it would 
admit that it has been adequately or even accurately stated by 
Mr. Smith,—a side which has been presented by its supporters 
in more than one form of hypothesis not less coherent and 
complete than the opposing one, and this without any of those 
appeals, either to a power of miraculous prediction or to the 
authority of the New Testament, which Mr. Smith properly 
deprecates. Mr. Smith is an able advocate, not an impartial 
judge; and, like all the learned scholars whom he represents, 
he practically passes by, as of no real importance, the funda- 
mental point at issue between himself and his opponents. They 
hold that, in all such investigations, external evidence, where it 
can be had, is first in importance, and the evidence of internal 
inference secondary: that in the present case we have to 
start from a historical record which from time immemorial 
has handed down the whole book as the work of one Isaiah : and 
that we can only set aside this evidence when—and then only 


* The Expositor’s Bib’e. Edited by the Rev W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. :— in so far as—it is found to be contrary to the laws and methods 
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of criticism properly applicable to such cases. But Mr. Smith, 
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like all the critics of the school which he represents, lightly 
brushes away this historical record as a matter to be merely 
disregarded, and treats the last half of the book which has 
<ome down to us as stated, as if it were some newly discovered 
parchment or papyrus roll, without name or date, and of 
which these must be discovered by the use of a purely internal 
criticism. This difference of critical method is the result of 
a difference of mental constitution and habit. We all desire 
certainty: but there are some minds in which the craving is 
so imperious that it must be satisfied even with some dis- 
regard of facts; while there are others who prefer to suspend 
their judgment, and continue in uncertainty rather than set 
aside any facts that stand in the way. During the hundred 
years of this discussion of the authorship of the Book of 
Isaiah, there have been many hopes of a reconciliation of the 
two methods, but hitherto hopes disappointed. Perhaps 
the two schools will remain irreconcilable, while the majority 
of readers will—to borrow a phrase from Gibbon—remain 
ignorant or careless of their own belief; and yet not find the 
less instruction, edification, and comfort for the spiritual life 
in what they read’ 





“THE WORLD’S DESIRE.” * 

Ir continuations seldom succeed, what are we to expect from 
a continuation of the Odyssey? This “ vaulting ambition” is 
sure to “o’erleap itself.” One cannot help speculating who 
conceived this audacious scheme. It is rash to exercise the 
higher criticism on living authors who may rise up and con- 
tradict us. Yet, if we may venture so far, we guess that the 
scheme of the book is Mr. Rider Haggard’s. It is too 
full of blood, as some of his work is apt to be. How many 
thousands of men and women come by their death in the 
course of the story, we cannot pretend to say; it passes 
counting. Then the “Immortal Helen” is very like “She.” 
And Mr. Lang, we may conjecture, has agreed to keep the 
scholarship straight, and give the style the right turn. ‘The 
Last Fight of Odysseus, Laertes’ Son,” looks like his, especially 
when we come to “ The Song of the Lestrygons.’ To besure, 
this song is not in the least Greek, but anything Greek would 
be wholly out of keeping with the story; but then it is pretty 
goodverse. Ifweare wrong, we shall not be greatly troubled. 
We think so well of Mr. Lang, that what would please us 
best would be to be told that his name on the title-page is his 
principal contribution. For, indeed, his share in this business 
is asin against knowledge. He knows his Homer well; no 
man knows it better; and it surprises us to see him, of all 
men, seeking to join this pinchbeck stuff to the pure gold of 
the old Greek singer. To pass from the clear air of the 
Odyssey into the stitling atmosphere of this story, to exchange 
Homer’s frank simplicity for all this melodrama, is, indeed, 
one of the most dismal experiences to be found in literature. 
‘The whole thing is @ failure in which each of its authors has 
so wasted as almost to extinguish his natural genius. 


Odysseus, it must be understood, comes home from 
his second wandering, that which had been foretold to 
him by Teiresias in the Shades, and finds his home and 
kingdom desolated by plague and earthquake. This, of 
course, is a direct contradiction to the Homeric legend. 
In that, when the hero had propitiated Poseidon, ever his 
enemy among the Immortals, he was to come back to his 
home, and after offering sacrifice to the other gods, spend the 
rest of his days in peace till a painless death should come to 
him out of the sea, and he should die “overborne by the 
weight of bliss-laden years.” These nineteenth-century 
Homeride have a very different story to tell. Their hero 
offends Athene and swears allegiance to Aphrodite, hitherto 
slighted by him, for he had only endured the sea-goddesses ; 
and as for Penelope, “she was but thy companion, thy house- 
wife, and the mother of thy children.” The purest and most 
touching love-story of the old world is too commonplace for 
the new epic, and Odysseus is sent off to search for “the World’s 
Desire,” who is none other than Helen. Here, again, the 
Homeric conception is to be improved upon. For most of us, 
the Helen of the Odyssey is a pathetic and dignified figure. 
She looks back upon the madness of her youth with a regret 
which is real but has ceased to be passionate. Now she is the 
blameless Queen, dear to gods and men. We do not care to 
exchange this simple and noble picture for the bloodthirsty 


enchantress of this new story, even though she is decked 
out with all the ornament that the most elaborate fine- 
writing can give her, and glorified with a title which we 
venture to think not a little profane. 

By a somewhat grotesque combination, the adventures of 
Odysseus in Egypt are made to coincide with the Exodus. 
The Pharaoh with whom he is brought into contact is 
Meneptah. Of course it may be said that when one is dealing 
with Homeric legend, there is no question of chronology. Still, 
even here there are limits, and Messrs. Haggard and Lang 
have outstepped them. There is a certain traditional suc- 
cession of events in the story of the heroes, and we do not care 
to have it needlessly disturbed. This is, however, a trifling 
matter, except as showing how curiously blind to considera- 
tions of literary propriety writers of large experience and 
undoubted power can become. 





COLERIDGE’S SUPERNATURALISM.* 

WE cordially welcome the reissue of the “ Aldine ” Coleridge, 
with its useful memoir, its apparently exhaustive bibliography, 
and its abundant, but never prolix, and seldom superfluous, 
footnotes. The latter, if they sometimes err a little on the 
side of flippancy, at all events escape the opposite fault of 
dullness; nor do they often contain expressions of individual 
opinion which a sober critic cannot endorse,—for the assertion 
that The Three Graves deserves to be placed beside The 
Ancient Mariner is a quite exceptional bit of extravagance. 
We are rather disposed to regret the absence of an appendix 
containing the earlier version of the last-named poem, for a 
detailed comparison of its final with its immature form yields 
some curious results. For instance, the discovery that it was 
an inspired afterthought to call the woman in the phantom 
ship “the nightmare Life-in-Death,’ must have been, for 
every reader who has compared the two existing texts, a 
discovery of a peculiarly interesting sort, because the case is a 
noteworthy instance of Coleridge making symbolism play 
towards imagination the part of an accessory after the fact. 

It is usual to think of Coleridge the metaphysician as 
directly responsible for the gradual supersession, if not ex- 
tinction, of Coleridge the bard; and it is clear that he him- 
self, at a comparatively early date, was conscious of—and not 
unalarmed at—the growing ascendency exercised by his 
philosophical over his creative powers. It isin 1802, when he 
has still thirty-two years of life before him, that he acknow- 
ledges himself in the singular position of a man unable, so to 
speak, to get at his own genius or imagination except by a 
circuitous route,—vid his intellect. 


« By abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man,—” 


this, he says, has become his “sole resource,” his “only plan,” 


“Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul.” 
But although his speculative faculty did ultimately dominate 
and overbear his poetic powers, we are inclined to think there 
was a time when it co-operated with them not unloyally. One 
is a little apt to forget that his metaphysical bent was no less 
innate than his poetical,—even at Christ’s Hospital, his spiri- 
tual potation was a half-and-half in which the waters of 
a more or less authentic Castaly, and the “ philosophic 
draughts” from such fountains as Jamblichus and Plotinus, 
were equally mingled. Whether or not a born “maker,” he 
was certainly a born theorist; and we believe not only that 
under all his most important artistic achievements there was 
a basis of intellectual theory, but that the theory, so far from 
being an alien and disturbing presence, did duty as the 
unifying principle which co-ordinated the whole. We think 
we can see such a theory underlying The Ancient Mariner, and 
securing the almost unqualified imaginative success of that 
poem ; and we further think we can see it departed from in 
one isolated instance, with temporary artistic disaster as the 
result. 

Any one examining the poem with a critical eye for its 
machinery and groundwork, will have noticed that Coleridge 
is careful not to introduce any element of the marvellous or 
supernatural until he has transported the reader beyond the 
pale of definite geographical knowledge, and thus left behind 
him all those conditions of the known and the familiar, all 





* The World’s Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. London: 
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those associations with recorded fact and experience, which 
would have created an inimical atmosphere. Indeed, there is 
perhaps something rather inartistic in his undisguised haste 
to convey us to the esthetically necessary region. In some 
half-dozen stanzas, beginning with “The ship was cleared,” 
we find ourselves crossing the Line and driven far towards the 
Southern Pole. Beyond a few broad indications thus vouch- 
safed, Coleridge very astutely takes pains to avoid anything 
like geography. We reach that silent sea into which we are 
the first that ever burst, and that is sufficient for imaginative 
ends. It is enough that the world, as known to actual navi- 
gators, is left behind, and a world which the poet is free to 
colonise with the wildest children of his dreaming brain, has 
been eritered. Forthwith, to all intents and purposes, we may 
say, in the words of Goethe as rendered by Shelley :— 
“The bounds of true and false are passed ;— 
Lead us on, thou wandering gleam.” 

Thenceforth we cease to have any direct relations with the 
verifiable. Naturallawis suspended; standards of probability 
have ceased to exist. Marvel after marvel is accepted by us, 
as by the Wedding-Guest, with the unquestioning faith of “a 
three-years’ child.” We become insensibly acclimatised to this 
dreamland. Nor is it the chaotic, anarchic, incoherent world 
of arabesque romance, where the real and unreal by turns 
arbitrarily interrupt and supplant each other, and are never 
reconciled at heart. On the contrary, here is no inconsistency, 
for with the constitution of this dream-realm nothing except 
the natural and the probable could be inconsistent. Here is 
no danger of the intellect or the reason pronouncing an adverse 
judgment, for the venue has been changed to a court where 
the jurisdiction of fantasy is supreme. Thus far, then, the 
Logic of the Incredible is perfect, and the result, from the 
view-point of art, magnificent. But at last we quit this con- 
sistently, unimpeachably, most satisfactorily impossible world ; 
we are restored to the world of common experience; and 
when so restoring us, the poet makes his first and only mis- 
take. For the concluding miracle, or rather brace of miracles 
—the apparition of the angelic forms standing over the corpses 
of the crew, and the sudden preternatural sinking of the ship 
—take place just when we have returned to the province of 
the natural and regular, to the sphere of the actual and the 
known; just when, floating into harbour, we sight the well- 
remembered kirk on the rock, and the steady weathercock 
which the moonlight steeps in silentness. A dissonant note is 
struck at once. We have left a world where prodigies were 
normal, and have returned to one where they are monstrous. 
But prodigies still pursue us with unseasonable pertinacity, 
and our feeling is somewhat akin to that of the Ancient 
Mariner himself, whose prayer is that he may either “be 
awake” or may “sleep alway.” We would fain either sur- 
render unconditionally to reality, or remain free as naturalised 
citizens of a self-governing dreamland. 

If The Ancient Mariner is the finest example in our 
literature, of purely fantastic creation—and we think it is— 
the First Part of Christabel is not less wonderful in its power 
of producing an equally full and rich effect by infinitely more 
frugal means. In Christabel, there is nothing extravagant or 
bizarre, no mere imaginative libertinism, nothing that even 
most distantly suggests a riot of fancy. The glamour, every- 
where present, is delicate, elusive, impalpable, curiously 
insidious,—the glamour of “ enchantments drear, where more 
is meant than meets the ear.” Acute critics seem to have felt 
from the first that the very essence of the unique attraction 
exercised by this poem lay in its obscurity, its enigmatical 
character,—that its fascination was pre-eminently the fascina- 
tion of the impenetrable. Charles Lamb dreaded a “con- 
tinuation” which should solve the riddle—and break the spell: 
which should light up—and destroy—this costly and faultless 
fabric of mystery. His fears (he was eventually reconciled to 
the “continuation” by the inimitable passage on divided 
friendship) were only too well justified. In the Second Part, 
Coleridge does not actually vulgarise his shadowland by letting 
in commonplace daylight; but he distinctly goes some little 
way in that direction, It is not merely a falling-off in the 
quality of the workmanship—(although there isa falling-off of 
that sort, the poetry, as such, is still very fine)—but the whole 
basis, environment, and atmosphere of the First Part were 
magical,—and were homogeneous. The conditions of time and 


place were purely ideal ; there was no uncomfortable elbowing 
of Wonder by Familiarity; the clumsy foot of Fact did not 





once tread upon the rustling train of Romance. But we turn 
to the continuation—we enter the second chamber of this 
enchanted palace—and we are met at the threshold by the dull 
and earthy imp, Topography. Since writing his First Part, 
Coleridge has removed to Keswick, and so, forsooth, when he 
resumes his story, we hear of Borrowdale and Langdale, of 
Bratha-Head and Dungeon-Ghyll. The subtlest part of 
the illusion is gone: the incursion of accidents has com- 
menced, and the empire of fantasy is threatened. The 
notable thing is, that the point where the air of fine 
strangeness and aloofness ceases to be sustained, is precisely 
the point where the impression of mere unreality begins to 
make itself obtrusively felt. There has been conceded to us 
just that foothold in terra firma which affords a basis for 
the leisurely delimitation of terra incognita. And, truth to. 
tell, the poet has not really taken up again his abandoned 
thread. How could he? It was a filament of fairy gossamer,. 
and he has endeavoured to piece it with what is, after all, only 
the very finest silk from the reel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The fourteenth and final volume of the Collected Writings of 
Thomas de Quincey, by David Masson (Black), consists of miscel- 
lanea, much of which are of moderate interest, while none are of 
surpassing value. A severe article on Hannah More, which may 
have much truth in it or may not, for De Quincey’s impressions 
of the lady must have been dimmed by the mists of thirty years,. 
is one of the most readable. Some of the papers are now printed 
in book-form for the first time, and have been hunted up by 
Professor Masson with the most praiseworthy assiduity. The 
value of the articles may not be much, but an editor’s aim in 
these days is to produce the entire works of an author, and dust 
must be collected with as much care as gold. In a curious and 
eminently readable epilogue, Mr. Masson calculates that during 
his eight-and-thirty years of literary labour, the average amount 
of De Quincey’s earnings was from £100 to £150a year; and he 
says, very truly: “It is necessary to suppose that there must 
have been supplements to this income all the while, or occa- 
sionally at least, from independent sources.” De Quincey, 
it is said, did not care for money, but he was one of those 
shiftless men who need a good deal of it. He had his cottage 
and daughters to maintain at Lasswade ; he had frequently to pay 
rent for three or four sets of lodgings in Edinburgh at the same 
time; he had a rare faculty for giving away money, if not for 
gaining it; and last, but not least, he had the cost of his daily 
dose of opium. ‘Nowhere in the records of recent literature,’* 
Mr. Masson writes, “can one point to a life more pathetically 
frugal or of fewer personal needs, and while this fact helps to 
explain the extreme tenuity of the money-earnings by which a 
career of such memorable literary achievement was sustained, it 
throws back more honour upon that struggling career than has 
perhaps been accorded to it by ethical critics.” It is quite 
evident, however, if the editor’s calculations are correct, that 
literature never supported De Quincey, and Dr. Japp, his 
principal biographer, states that it was on three small annuities 
derived from legacies, that a comfortable home was secured. 
Professor Masson is to be congratulated upon having reached 
the end of his exhaustive labours. A good index and a chrono- 
logical and bibliographical appendix add greatly to the value 
of the work. 


The Tower of Babel, by Mr. Alfred Austin, which appeared 
originally in 1874, is now republished in the collected edition 
of his works (Macmillan and Co.) This powerful, but, in our 
judgment, far from faultless poem has been carefully and 
judiciously revised, and some of its more prominent blots removed. 
It is almost needless to say that it contains many fine passages, 
but the subject chosen is one that no poet would be likely to: 
treat satisfactorily, and Mr. Austin has not done so. The reader- 
will be impressed with the author’s great ability, but he is not 
likely to yield submissively to his sway, as ho is constrained and 
glad to do when a poet’s genius is incontestably triumphant. 

Philosopher Dick: Adventuresand Contemplations of a New Zealand 
Shepherd. 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.)—This book is not one which 
can ke easily placed under any accepted literary heading with any 
assurance of accuracy in classification; but we suppose it must 
be called a novel. It is certain that no more appropriate name 
occurs to us, and it assuredly answers to the dictionary definition, 
for it is “a tale or narrative professing to give a picture of human 
life in some of its aspects.” In all probability it is—to use a once 
familiar phrase of commendation—* founded on fact,” indeed on 
personal experience, and there is an air of simplicity and veri- 
similitude about the whole story which stamps it as being a 
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faithful record, from one point of view, of the more prominent 
features of a settler’s life in New Zealand when that life was a 
good deal more primitive, and richer in the incidents of exciting 
adventure, than it is to-day. As might have been expected ina 
book of this kind, the construction is decidedly loose; the author 
does not hesitate to introduce a number of characters and 
incidents which have no vital relation to the main action of the 
narrative; but the reader is so soon prepared for this method of 
treatment, that it does not occur to him to regard it as a fault, and, 
indeed, much of the episodical matter is so interesting in itself, 
that its removal would make the story much less worth reading 
than it is at present. The “contemplations” of the philosopher 
are decidedly unequal in value, but his “adventures” are always 
entertaining. 

Miss Pringle’s Pearls. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—Mrs. Banks reminds us a little of Maria Edgeworth. 
This story especially has much of the simple and homely charm 
which we have been accustomed to find in the “ Moral Tales.” 
Miss Pringle is a charming old lady—perhaps, if we may venture to 
say so, a little caricatured by the excessive alliteration with which 
she is made to emphasise her talk—but a really natural character 
for whom it is impossible not to feel affection and respect. The 
story is of the old-fashioned sort (for which we havea great liking, 
for all that the pessimists may say), where right and wrong are 
properly rewarded. But justice is tempered with mercy, and even 
the undeserving are not left out wholly in the cold. 


The Fathers of Biology. By Charles McRae, M.A. (Percival 
and Co.)—Mr. McRae is quite right when he says that students 
of science have “a tendency to imagine that the facts with which 
they are now being made familiar have all been established by 
recent observation and experiment.” He has done well to recall 
something of the services which were rendered in a time long 
past by the first investigators. That these “fathers of biology ” 
did investigate and observe, is beyond all doubt. So far they 
differed from a writer like Pliny, who was certainly a “ naturalist 
of the chair,” and for this, whatever their errors, they deserve 
our respect. Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen are the three 
scientific ancients of whom Mr. McRae writes. The claims of the 
other two included among the “fathers,” Vesalius and Harvey, 
the most fanatical modernist would not, we suppose, deny. 


The Rise of Christendom. By Edwin Johnson, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The Jesuit Father Hardouin put forth 
the strange hypothesis that all the classical writers were forgeries 
of medieval monks. This lead was followed not many years ago by 
an ingenious writer, having, however, the misfortune of knowing 
very little about Latin, who maintained that the “ Annals” 
of Tacitus were a forgery by tha Italian Bracciolini. Mr. John- 
son outdoes his predecessors in destructive criticism. Christianity 
and its Sacred Books are alate invention! But, some one will 
ask, how about the mention of the Christians by the Younger 
Pliny, AD. 112? ‘A forgery by Aldus,” says Mr. Johnson. But 
has Mr. Johnson read the introduction to Mr. Hardy’s “ Pliny’s 
Correspondence with Trajan”? That seems to dispose of the 
Aldus theory pretty effectually. As to Mr. Johnson’s criticisms on 
Pliny’s Latinity, they have really no weight. Ignorantiam 
instruere is just one of the phrases that may be said to be better 
Latin than they look. To cunctationem regere, no objection 
can be made. Sacramente is not “used in a catholic sense.” 
«‘Sacramente se obstringere non in scelus aliquod,” &c., are 
Pliny’s words, and may be closely paralleled from other writers. 
It is quite needless to go any further through this book. 


Studies in Pessimism. A Series of Essays by Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. Selected and translated by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—A reader may certainly get a good 
idea of what Schopenhauer thought from this little volume. In 
the space of a hundred and forty odd pages, it gives us the cream 
-of his philosophy, if philosophy it is to be called. Sometimes he 
is serious. The theologian will find in him a vigorous ally. 
«There is nothing more certain than the general truth that it is 
the grievous sin of the world which has produced the grievous 
suffering of the world.” No preacher could speak more to the point. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that the essay on 
«“Woman ” was written seriously. Woman is the sexus sequior,— 
this is the upshot of the philosopher’s argument. She has usurped 
a position which does not belong to her, especially by the help of 
monogamy. Restore polygamy, and you bring her back to her 
proper level. Even her outward appearance does not please him. 
“It is only the man whose intellect is clouded that could give the 
name of the fair sex to that undersized, narrow-shouldered, broad- 
hipped, and short-legged race.” 

The Honourable Miss. By L.T. Meade. 2 vols. (Methuen and 
Co.)—Mrs. Meade has a decided taste for plots which she is not 
able, we suppose, to gratify as she would wish in the tales which 
she commonly writes. She has found an opportunity in The 





Honourable Miss, Early in the book a mysterious young woman 
who has a secret in her possession appears on the scene, and we 
are thenceforward busy in guessing who she is and what hold she has 
got over other personages in the story. The most ingenious and 
experienced novel-reader will hardly be prepared for the truth 
when it comes. And the dénouement, considering how unexpected 
it is, is not too improbable. We do not, indeed, remember hearing 
of any one in real life acting as Mrs. Bertram acted ; but then, 
the exigencies of fiction are greater than those of actual existence. 
However this may be, The Honourable Miss—the title, by-the-way, 
is a still unexplained mystery—is a bright and lively story, with 
a fine heroine, whom it really does one good to read about. The 
vulgar people of the country town where the little drama is 
played are sometimes a little tiresome. Perhaps it might be said 
that the comedy sometimes verges upon farce. But the novel is 
worth reading. We feel obliged to ask whether the Bishop, who 
winds up the whole business in the orthodox way, did really 
begin the marriage service with “I, Loftus, take thee, Jose- 
phine.” Surely he did not cut off all the preliminaries ! 

The Light of Other Days. - By Willert Beale (Walter Maynard.) 
2vols. (Bentley and Sons.)—The “Light” is “seen,” says the 
writer, “through the wrong end of an opera-glass.” This explains 
the nature of his book. The author tells us about great singers, 
men and women, musicians, managers, and all the various artists 
and men of business who have a hand in the production and con- 
duct of opera. Mr. Beale has also had to do with lecturers; he 
“ran” Thackeray when he lectured on “‘ the Georges” —(Thackeray 
was very particular in being paid guineas according to the bargain, 
and was quite right, too)—and W. H. Russell, of whose liberality 
he speaks in high terms. Of course the book does not want for 
good stories. The humours, bad and good, of great artists furnish 
a plentiful supply. Mr. Beale, however, seems to have had a 
happier experience with tenors than some managers describe. 
The primo tenore is “the most amiable and always the readiest to 
promote happiness and prosperity around him.” Others have 
not scrupled to say that the higher notes a man can reach, the 
more unreasonable he is. Certainly one of the most obliging 
soloists that the author ever met was a baritone, Signor Kinni, who 
volunteered to take the part of the Conte di Luna in II Trova- 
tore, Graziani being ill. The audience were annoyed at the 
substitution, and hooted and howled. Kinni was perfectly un- 
disturbed; sang his songs, and bowed gracefully to the audience. 
“They express themselves in a way that amuses them and does 
me no harm,” he explained, smiling to the manager. Mr. Willert 
Beale writes with almost unvarying good-humour (though he 
seems to us a little hard on Thackeray), but he leaves us with the 
belief that an impresario’s “lot is not a happy one.” 

Marylebone and St. Pancras. By George Clinch. (Truelove and 
Shirley.)—‘ Marylebone,” according to Mr. Clinch, is “ Mary-le- 
bourne,” the old church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, having 
given place early in the fifteenth century to one dedicated to St. 
Mary, the “ bourne” being found in the old name once given to 
the district, “‘Tybourne.” This new church became ruinous in 
the eighteenth century. (It appears in a dilapidated state in “The 
Marriage,” in Hogarth’s “‘ Rake’s Progress.”) A new church was 
opened for service in 1742. This became the parish chapel in 
1818, when the present parish church was built. The best-known 
church in the parish is, perhaps, St. Peter’s, Vere Street. Many 
readers of the Spectator have cause to remember it with affection ; 
but they will be surprised to learn that it was once “ considered one 
of the most beautiful structures in the Metropolis.” Mr. Clinch 
should have given us the cost of the new parish church, as well as 
of the new St. Pancras, and compared the figures with those of 
the beautiful building which is called “the Catholic and Apostolic 
Cathedral” in Gordon Square. We have always understood 
that the last-named was far the cheaper, as it is certainly 
incomparably better. The history of the St. Pancras churches 
is not so interesting, though ‘Old St. Pancras” still exists, 
changed, however, beyond recognition. A scarcely less famous 
building was “ Whitfield’s Tabernacle” in Tottenham Court 
Road. Ithas now disappeared. Mr. Clinch has plenty of subjects 
to write about. University College (where there is a misprint of 
1869 for 1829 in the date of the Royal Charter) and St. Katharine’s 
Hospital are among the institutions described. Altogether, he 
has made an interesting contribution to the history of London. 
—Along with this volume may be mentioned The History of 
Fringford, Hethe, Maxbury, Newton Purcell, and Shelswell. Compiled 
by J.C. Blomfield. (Elliot Stock.)—These five parishes belong to 
the Deanery of Bicester, the history of which is being regularly 
treated, the volume now before us forming the fifth part of the 
whole work. Every one of these parishes has something interesting 
about it—indeed, what parish has not?—and the difficulty is to 
choose items as specimens. At Fringford, in 1761, the Common 
Field was enclosed at a cost of £330. Its old value had been 





202 7s. 1ld.; this was raised by the enclosure to £558 8s. Im- 
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mediately afterwards the chief proprietor soldhisland. The facts 
about the increased value of land and benefices are very curious. In 
1292, Fringford Rectory was valued at £6, in 1341 at £12 16s., in 1685 
at £101 13s. 4d. It is now £135, but with 200 acres of glebe (of 
which no mention is made in the usual returns). Continuous 
records give the value of an estate belonging to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital from 1551 down to the present time. In 1551 the 
rent was 10s., the land being let on lives with a fine for renewal. 
In 1579, one Henry Spranson, the tenant, offers a fine of 40s. to 
have his life and his son’s put into the lease. The offer seems to 
have been refused. In 1583, his wife, in right of whom he had 
held it, dies. The land is valued. Spranson apparently declines 
the Hospital’s terms, and it is let to Richard Rivers for #s., 
without fine. In 1602, Oliver Pangbourne gets it for the same 
rent, with £10 fine; in 1631, John Beaumond, with £30 for fine. 
In 1648, the rent is increased to £4, and the fine diminished to 
£20. (The estate, it should be said, consisted of fifty-nine acres, 
and the lease was for twenty-one years). In 1688, the fine is 
£60; in 1732, it itis £105; in 1754, £160. The system of fines 
was discontinued in the course of time. The highest point 
reached by rent was in 1872, when it was £110. Itis now £75. 
Even now the increased value is much more than the difference in 
the fall in the value of money. 

My Third Campaign in East Africa. By W. Salter Price. 
(William Hunt and Co.)—Between 1874 and 1876, Mr. Price was 
engaged by the Church Missionary Society to establish a settle- 
ment on the East African Coast for the reception of freed slaves. 
This enterprise, which resulted in the establishment of Frere 
Town, Mr. Price styles his first campaign in East Africa. His 
second was in 1881 and 1882, when he was sent out as “ Special 
Commissioner” to investigate into certain matters in the same 
quarter. Finally, in December, 1887, when Mr. Price was engaged 
in work connected with his Church in England, he received a 
letter from one of the secretaries of the East African Mission, 
giving a gloomy account of its condition, and asking his help. 
This led to Mr. Price’s “third campaign;” he left England 
for Frere Town in February, 1888. He had scarcely got out, 
when the death of Bishop Parker and of another colleague in 
the mission threw, in effect, the whole responsibility of it upon 
Mr. Price. This volume consists essentially of an account, in 
the form largely of a journal and letters, of his work in 
what Mr. Price accurately describes as “troublous times.” The 
mission-stations were more than once in danger of the gravest 
character; and besides, Mr. Price had numerous worries. 
Thus, he got into what he terms “an irritating and needless 
correspondence” over the subject of runaway slaves with Mr. 
G. 8. Mackenzie, the representative of the British East African 
Company, although the most amicable relations existed between 
the two contributors to the correspondence. All through his 
journals, letters, narrative, and actions, Mr. Price figures as an 
earnest, simple-minded Christian missionary. Otherwise his little 
book is valuable as revealing under what difficulties the pioneer 
work of civilisation is conducted in such a country as that in which 
Mr. Price has now laboured so much, and also as giving us the 
photographs of men who are incapable of selfish self-assertion, but 
are capable of any amount of self-sacrifice. The lifelike illustra- 
tions of this book deserve a special word of commendation. 


Tales of Douglas Jerrold. With Biographical Notice by J. Logie 
Robertson, M.A. (William Paterson.)—Towards the end of his 
by no means long life, Douglas Jerrold collected from his in- 
numerable writings, and published in eight volumes, what he 
regarded as his best work. Mr. Logie Robertson, who edits this 
volume, maintains, however, that there remained ungathered 
‘‘many admirable papers which are well deserving of rescue from 
the oblivion of forgotten files of London periodicals.” Several of 
these, even although written especially for the times in which 
Jerrold lived, and the constituency whose suffrages he specially 
sought, are still readable. Such, for example, is “The Meta- 
physician and the Maid,” which gives the hapless love cherished 
by the philosopher, Lorenzo Silvertop, for his landlord’s daughter. 
Such, also, in spite of their too obvious morals, are “ Silas Flesh- 
pots, a Respectable Man,” and “ Thuddy Jones, the Clever Young 
Man.” ‘The supernatural or diabolical interest in “Ephraim 
Rue, the Victim of Society,” is also well sustained. But we 
confess that the bulk of this volume is chiefly interesting as 
exhibiting the rather laboured—even distended—teaching of 
morality by fun which seems to have been so popular with a former 
generation of Londoners. Many folks had time for lengthened 
characterisations and “ digressions”’ in the days of Jerrold. But 
for that, so very clever and successful a man would not have 
given up pages to the establishment of a contrast between 
“Desert, a pretty fellow, yet withal a timid blushing stammering 
knave,” and “that swaggering brow-beating gold-laced lackey 
Success.” Mr. Logie Robertson has performed his task of editing 


remarkably well, and his biography of Jerrold—to which, by-the- 





way, he prefixes a number of the humourist’s spoken witticisms— 
is a model of succinctness and good taste. 

The Jews under Roman Rule. By W.D. Morrison. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This volume of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” series, if it 
does not add much to our knowledge, summarises very clearly the 
results of recent research in regard to many interesting points of 
Jewish history. It is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with the history of the Jews under Roman rule, and the second 
with the structure of Jewish society during the same period. Of 
these, the latter is much better done. It contains excellent 
descriptions of the Sanhedrim, the Temple, the Synagogue, and of 
the Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. Mr. Morrison 
does not speak very decidedly on the vexed question of the origin 
of Essenism, but is inclined to reject the theories of Buddhistic 
or Pythagorean influence, and to regard it as a purely Jewish 
growth ; in fact, a more extreme development of the doctrines of 
the Pharisees. This view seems to ignore the vital differences 
between the two bodies. The author appears to greater advantage 
in dealing with the attempted fusion between Jewish and Hellenic 
ideas, which culminated in the works of Philo Judeus. The 
assumption on which the Hellenising Jews proceeded, he points out, 
was that all the learning and philosophy of Greece were con- 
tained and derived from the Pentateuch, and that the pagan 
divinities were only Jewish patriarchs disguised under foreign 
names. They cannot, however, have supposed that Moses was 
worshipped by the Greeks under the name of Mercury, a purely 
Roman name, as Mr. Morrison ought to have remembered. As to 
the intense hatred of the Jews towards Rome, Mr. Morrison points 
out that it resulted chiefly from the greater vividness with which 
the Messianic hope began to be held after the exile, and the fact 
that Rome was the chief enemy it would have to combat. Mr. 
Morrison necessarily passes over the rise and growth of Christianity 
as lightly as possible. Indirectly, of course, the whole of his book 
is devoted to one phase of the subject. 

George: a Story in Drab and Scarlet. By the Author of “Our 
Own Pompeii.” 3 vols. (D. Stott.)—If there is nothing very 
profound or original in thought about George, nor anything very 
striking in the construction of the plot, yet it may be read with 
unwearied pleasure. The hero is half-English, half-Italian ; his 
English half is of Quaker extraction, his Italian, on the other 
hand, comes from the stage. This situation obviously supplies 
the material for a very pretty complication, of which the author 
makes good use. There is nothing exaggerated about the story 
which he tells, nothing that is not in good taste. There is plenty 
of humour, especially in the irrepressible “ Aunt Jenny,” a Friend 
of the very liveliest pattern that the rules of the Society could 
tolerate. The grandmother, on the other hand, is a very sweet, 
pathetic figure. Generally the characterisation is excellent. We 
highly recommend George. It can be put into any hands; yet no 
one will find it wanting in flavour. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder are publishing a new edition, which it 
is intended to complete in six volumes, of the Life and Writings of 
Joseph Mazzini. The odd and even volumes are to contain re- 
spectively the “ Autobiographical and Political” and the “ Critical 
and Literary” remains of the great Italian. 

Booxs Recrtvep.—In the very useful series of the “ Young Col- 
lector” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), we have British Ferns, by E. 
J. Lowe, F.R.S.; and Chess Problems, by James Rayner. Another 
work on chess is Chess Exemplified, by William John Greenwell (I. 
M. Brown, Leeds), containing 132 games of the most celebrated 
players.—— Monumental Brasses. By the Rev. Herbert W. Macklin. 
(Same publishers.) Economic Basis of Protection. By Simon N. 
Patten, Ph.D. (J. B. Lippincott.)——Sir Charles Hallé: a Sketch 
of his Career as a Musician. (J. Heywood.) Some Principles of 
Every-Day Art. By Lewis Foreman Day. (B. T. Batsford.) , 
Hints on the Art of Reading and Reciting. By the Rev. C. Halford 
Hawkins. (Joseph Hughes.)——The Joint-Stock Registration 
Manual. By Walter R. Skinner. (4 Birchin Lane.) 

Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for February - 
—The Art Journal; No. 32 of Our Celebrities, containing photographic 
portraits of Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
and Mr. Clement Scott; Part 1 of a serial edition of the Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria, and Part 1 of Cassell’s Storehouse of General 
Information (Cassell and Co.); No. 4 of Notable Women at Home; 
Macmillan’s Magazine,the Westminster Review, Journal of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society, the Expositor, the Homilist, Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, the Month, the Forum, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, the Classical Review, the Newbery House Magazine, Long- 
man’s Magazine, Groombridge’s Magazine, Education, the Journal of 
Education, the New Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Homiletic 
Magazine, Papers of the American Historical Association, Murray’s 
Magazine, the Theological Monthly, Subjects of the Day, the Dublin 
Review, the Indian Magazine, the United Service Magazine, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, the Century, London Society, Illustrations, Temple 
Bar, Cassell’s Magazine, Good Words, the Sunday at Home, the Lamp, 
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the Sun Magazine, Outing, the Quiver, the Leiswre Hour, the Girl’s 
Own Paper, the Monthly Packet, Harper’s Young People, the Boy’s 
Own Paper. 
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Aldrich (T. B.), The Sister’s Tragedy, 12mo. (Macmillan) 3/6 
Allen (G.), Tents of Shem, 12m0...............sssseseeceseseeeeeees (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Beach (G.), Girl’s Arithmetic, Cr 8V0..........00.ccccececeeeceeseteesececeeneeees (Hughes) 3/6 
Berry (G. A.), Elements of Ophthalmoscopic Diugnosis, cr 8vo ...(Pentland) 36 
Wepre CW. OL) Pete, B00. oases cn csccccccsessscsececesensesceses nti. tipincnaien (Routledge) 3/6 
Buchan (W. P.), Ventilation, NIE « iccashtihiitiiminatduiaiwasendaasmmuanania’ (Lockwood) 3/6 
Carlyle (T.), Sartor Resartus and Heroes, cr 8vo ...(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Cleland (R.), Too Apt a Pupil, cr 8vo............. agtaaenigiadsasdare ep (Blackwood) 6/0 
Ewer (L.), Our Baby, Cr 8V0 .......c0000000 0seeeee (Wright) 16 
Fleming (J. A ), Need'ework Patterns, 4t0 0.0.0... ..csessesseeseeeeeeeceeees (Arnold) 2/0 
Forster (RK. H.), History of Lady Margaret's Boat-Club, 8vo.. 
b pada by the Author of ‘‘ Our Own Pompeii,” 3 vols. cr 8yo... oon 
Gover (J. M.), London Intermediate Laws Guide, 12m0 ...........:000000+0- ( 
Harte (B ), ‘appho of Green Springs, cr 8VO ..............0.+- (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Hatfield (M. P.), Compendium of Diseases of remnant cr 8vo...... (Pentland) 4/6 
Havilland S Ritherdon Grange, cr 8V0 ...........ccceseeeeeee ...(Trischler) 2/0 
Jocelyn (R.), M.F.H.’s Daughter, cr 870..........c..0sseeceeceeseesseseeceeeeeees (White) 2/6 
Lamplough ‘ee ), Yorkshire Battles, 8vo..... (Andrews) 6/0 
Legge (A.). In Covenant with God, 12m0_ ........4....escecceceeeceeseeee ees (Gardner) 1,6 
Lightfoot (J. B.), Sermons in St. Paul’s, cr 8v0 .. .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Lilley (J. P.), The Lord’s Supper, cr 8v0 jencaduthsbadiaicediatnnbaibiaasisaiel (Clarke) 5/0 
Lily Leaves: Sacred Acrostic, 16M0.............ssessessersceese (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Mews (J ) Annual Dicest of Reported Decisions of Superior Ccurts ...(Sweet) 15/0 
Midwinter Ue. Hours of Insight, cr. Beare adel (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Morris (H.), im of Gyr is INO sc ccncvetaeca<tesecntencd (Pentland) 4/6 
Murray (D. 6 ), He Fell among Pehiewer BWM. CE BVO cccecsccencese-ced (Warne) 12/0 
Nutt (J. A.), For King and Country, cr 8V0.............csc0000 = 5/0 


Philips (F. C.), Maiden Fair to See, 4t0..............ccceecseceseeseeeceeeeees (Trisch'er) 6/0 
Russell (W. C.), A Marriage at Sea, 2 vols. cr 8vo..... -...(Methuen) 21/0 
Saint Aimasd (J. de), Citizeness Bonaparte, cr 8vo 5/0 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Portraits of Men, 12mo............... 

Samantha among the Brethren wo... ssseeese., 
Serrell (G.), Equitable ae of Election, 7. 
Smart (H.), Long Odds, cr 8V0  ...........sceeseeeeesene 
St. Aubyn (A.), Fellow of Trinity, cr 8vo 
Valdes (A. P), Froth: a Novel, cr 8V0..... ....cccescseceseccseeesseeeees Aeon 2/6 
Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, &e., tr anslated by ..(Longmaus) 15/0 
Wes-tcott (B. F.), Essays on the History of Religives Thought . (Macmillan) 4/6 














Messrs. LIBERTY, who have taken 


A 
an initial and practical interest in aiding 
R ENAISSANC E. the re-development of this British Silk 
Industry, are now showing (at East India 
REVIVAL House, Regent Street, London) the latest 
examples of this new work, consisting of 
or rich Brocades specially woven in their own 


lected d e 
BRITISH SILK eirhe Spitalfields Brocades make charming 
INDUSTRIES. 


Dinner, Evening, and Reception Dresses, and 
. ; most exquisite Court Trains, from 13s, 6d. to 
(Spitalfields Silk Brocades.) 22s. 6d. per yard. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 














Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANE, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
eo 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 








SUT TON’S THE — BOX 


SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 
SEEDS. 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.C.O. 


Priced Lists post-free. 





Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
woopHousE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TEA, 1s. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6 Ib. ge upwards, carriage paid. In 20]b. boxes, canisters, 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half-chests (561b.) and chests (801b. or 1001b.), less "1d. 
per pound and 5 percent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCES. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O,’S Manufac- 
EN ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED (A! CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE. 

See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
PR Ovi DENT ENDOWMENT -ASSURANCE POLICIES 


INSTITUTION. 


TRADE-MARK. 








LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
|8 GRACECH URCH STREET, LONDON. 








A NIGHT WITH CHARLES DICKENS.— 


In BLO OmesUEY HALL (near Mudie’s) on THURSDAY NEXT, 
19th inst., at 8 p.m., Mr. R. W. MONTAGU will deliver an ORATION (with 
ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS) on CHARLES DICKENS: Humorist, 
Historian, Theologian, and Man.—Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. Admission 
One Shilling. 


aaa for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 





KNOWLECGE. 

The OFFICE of SECRETARY for GENERAL PURPOSES having become 
VACANT by resignation, applications from candidates are invited. Candidates 
must be Graduates in Priests’ Orders, and between the ages of 30 and 45 years. 
Salary, £509 per annum. The Secretary will not be at liberty to hold any other 
Official Appointment, honorary or otherwise, without the consent of the standing 
committee. Applications, marked “ Secretariat,” to be addressed to the 
TREASURERS, at the Society’s House, Nortuumberland Avenue, London, W.C., 
not later than March 7th, 1891. 

Not more than four testimonials, which mu;t le obtained expressly for this 
occasion, should be supplied, accompanied by tie names of the referees. 


_-* BIN FON SCHOOL 
AiT STUDIO for LADIES. 
Under the Personal Direct:on of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 
For Prospectuses, apply to the fecretary, Miss STARIE,5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, 8. W. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 ye:r»’ successful he ge with Backward Boys, receives about 

FIVE PUPILS under 14. Situation: leasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—*‘ CLERICUS,” pol. of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on- Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), Ne op BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ars of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL AVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Finggroned adjoins school. Inclusive terms. hacen to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 ard £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
Cheltenham. 
OMPANION.—A LADY, who is socially and by education 
fitted for the position, wishes for an engagement as COMPANION to a 
Lady. Sheis musical, a good reader, accustomed and willing to travel. The 
best references —‘“‘ L. rT. B.,” Harrison’s Library, Church Road, Upper Norwood. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


ley ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS (£60, £50, £40, 
Boarders, or £12 for Day-Boys), on MARCH 17th. —Apply, before 
March 16th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford. 





























OUR EYES. 


Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNIN @, 63 Strand, London, W.O. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20). Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 15 years on July Ist, 1891. Examination in London and at 
Fels 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 
(separate —s for boys aged between 9 and vai £6 in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Feisted, Essex. 


EIMAR.—Mrs. GRAY and Miss ISLES, assisted by 
French and German Governesses, RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBBS 
of PUPILS. Fourteen years’ experience in Germany.—Address, Villa Edina, 
Weimar, 
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rT Tr 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonics. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891, For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETS RY, at the College, 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
7 FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN. 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a yerr, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—Apply, 
Rev. TI, FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 























ere SCHOOLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED, for High School for Girls to be opened at 
YORK. Salary, £200 per annum and capitation fees. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED, for High School for Girls at READING. To 
commence duties after Easter Vacation. Salary, £200 per annum and capitation 
fees, with permission to reside in the Schoclhouse, under certain conditions. 

For particulars of either or both of these appointments, enclose euvelope, 
stamped and addressed, to the SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, Limited, 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE. 


HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MARCH 17th. Classical and Modern Sides. 
Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £40) on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1891, open to Boys under the 

age of 14 on January lst, 1891 —For further infurmatioa, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, 

and Visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Art and Music Teachers,. 

Companions, Lady-Housekeepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational Homes 
recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, February 19ch. Single 

Courses of Lectures may be taken. 
LITERATURE, 

Dr. H. FRANK HEATH will continue his COURSES of LECTURES on “ The 
Literature of the Sixteenth and Eighteenth Centaries.”” 

M. AUGUSTIN GASNE will LECTURE on “ The Leading French Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 

GEOLOGY. 


The Geology Lectures and Demonstrations will be given by Miss RAISIN, B.Sc. 














. on -PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An “EXAMINATION | will The New Laboratories are open to Ladies other than Students of the College. 
take place at UPPINGHAM on March 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1891, for SIX For full particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELU, Honorary Secretary. 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70 per annum limited to two boarding-honses, 
two of £50 per annum, and two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School.— 
Application to be made by March 13th, 1891. 


EDFORD 





COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 


8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


DOSSALL SCHOOL._ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, | _ Fee for Board and Residence, from £60 to £70 a year. Each Student has a 


‘ Senior and Junior, about 13, varying in value from 69 guineas to £10 a 
year, will be awarded by Examination, hela at Rossall and at Oxferd on APRIL 1st, 
2ad, and 3rd.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossali, Fleetwood. 





separate room. A certain number of promising students are admitted, under 
special conditions, at £45 a year. For particulars, apply to 


MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 





FISHERS 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 











COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
uutrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHQA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sote Manvuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 








A pure Solution. 
D | N N E F Oo R D ’ S Yor Acidity a oa Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
M A G N E S ; A . ccucnan cancun Children, and Infants, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


. Established 1849, 
Capital ash ay wan £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ri vate ; Secretaries. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,”_ BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


.OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST, 
NEW WORKS. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


An OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. By 


Colonel CorsETT. With8 Full-Page Illustrations by John Sturgess. 8vo, 15s. 
[Ready on Monday next. 


FURTHER RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 


By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
“A series of delightful letters on a wonderfal variety of different subjects, 
treated in a happily descriptive and picturesque style.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


The LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS. By 


Juria Parpor, Author of ‘ Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.”’ 
A New Edition, in 3 vole, demy Svo, with 18 Portraits, 42, 








POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


EGERTON CASTLE’S 
CONSEQUENCES. 3 vols. 


“Tt is a real pleasure to welcome a new novelist who shows both promise and 
performance...... the work is distinguished by verve, by close and wide observation 
-of the ways and cities of many men, by touches of a reflection wh'ch is neither 
shallow nor charged with the trappings and suits of weightiness; and in many 
ways, not least in the striking end, it is decidedly original.’’—Saturday Review. 

* Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing substantial reasons for 
a belief that in the perzon of the previously unknown author the rauks of living 
English novelists have received an important accession......00e of the most 
striking novels of the season.’’—Manchester Examinev.+ 

“* A clever and entertaining book, with, morever, a strong and distinct ethical 
purpese. Further still, it is an original book—a book of which the dominating 
motive is unusual in modern romance.”’— Liverpool Mercury. 


The Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
The MAID of HONOUR. 3 vols. 


Mr. H. 8S. MERRIMAN’S 
PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By the 


Author of *‘ Young Mistley.”’ 3 vols. 
“‘ Nobody who reads this novel will lay it aside unmoved, ov lightly forget some 
scenes init. It is a romantic, even a tragic story, its action charged from first 
to last with heroism, self sacrifice, and endurance.’’—Anti-Jacobin, 


Miss ELEANOR PRICE’S 
The LITTLE ONE. 2 vols. 


An extremely pretty and pathetic story—pathetic enough indeed to makeeren 
a hardened reviewer’s eyes susp ciously dim behind his spectacles.’’— World. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


DR. CARL PETERS IN AFRICA. 





ESSRS. WARD, LOCK, and CO. will publish shortly, 
under the title of “NEW LIGHT UPON DARK 
AFRICA,” the JOURNAL of Dr. CARL PETERS, being 
the Story of the GERMAN EMIN-PACHA EXPEDITION. 
The Work will consist of one volume of some 600 pp., and will 
include a valuable Map and a large number of original 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Prospectus post-free on application. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ag omen by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








| eteeniins ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. a eve «. £12 
CLAIMS PAID ... eee or eee eee 15,000, 





ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
WALTER of HENLEY’S HUSBANDRY, 


an Anonymous Husbandry, Seneschancie, and Robert Grosseteste’s Rules. 
The Transcripts, Translations, and Glossary by E. Lamonp, F.R.Hist.S. 
With an Introduction by W. Cunnincuam, F.R.Hist.8. 4to, pp. xliv.-171, 
price lis. 





** Original documents in this branch of historical learning are comparatively 
rare, and therefore specially valuable. There are four such documents, edited 
with all that care and good scholarship can do to make them available for 
practical use, in the volume...... It is in every way a book of the highest possible 
value to all interested in tracing the history of English industry back to its 
original sources,’’—Scotsman, January 26th, 1891, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Now ready, handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE. 


This Work includes all the Peers, all the Baronets, all the Knights, and all the 
Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom. In the main, it follows the lines al- 
ready laid down in the ‘‘ County Families,’ describing all members of the above 
orders in one single alphabet. It gives the dates of their births, particulars of 
their education, marriages, and late and present appointments, so as to form a 
biography of each titled personage. To these it adds full particulars, not only of 
the heirs to hereditary titles, but of the younger sons, and also of the daughters, of 
noble families, and of most of their collateral branches; a brief description of 
their heraldic bearings, arms, crests, supporters, and mottoes; their country 
seats ; their town addresses and clubs, &e. 

It contains sketches of the,careers of the Knights, an important portion of the 
titled classes of the Empire, but one entirely ignored by other peerages. 

The dates of the births of ladies are omitted throughout the volume, in compli- 
ance with the request of very many persons whom those dates immediately affect. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


TRISCHLER € CO.S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
HOLLY. 2vols. By “ Nomad,” Author of 


“The Railway Foundling,”’ “‘ The Milroys,”’ &c. In speaking of this author’s 
last work, ‘The Railway Fouvdling,” the Daily Teleqraph says:—‘ It is a 
story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and adventure in 
it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘Thez Milroys,’ was, it is not 
too much to say this is better.” 


An AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By 


Auzert Kerxrvit-Daviss. A vivid and piquant story of American Life in 
London, and how Americans manage to find their way into London Society, 


The GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian 


Adventure. By W. Cartton-Dawe, Author of ‘Zantha,” &c. With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. Extra cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s. 





TRISCHLER and COMPANY, 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 





Ee, Pees ae and DOWNSTAIBRBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Corniull Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway-Ticket from London 

(Waterloo) and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, until March 20th 
only. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


OYAL BTATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Offices: 9 ADELPHI TERRACK, STRAND, W.C, LONDON. 

The FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING of the present S ssion will be held 
on TUFSDAY, February 17th, 1891, in the LECTURE THEATRE of the 
MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 28 Jermyn Street, S.W., at 7.45 p.m., 
when the following Paper will be read:—‘‘ lhe VITAL STATISTICS of PEA- 
BODY BUILDINGS and other ARTISANS’ and LARSOUKERS’ BLOCK 
DWELLINGS,” by Dr. ARTHUR NEWSHOLMHE, D.P.H., Medical Officer of 
Health for Brighton. 


OCIETY for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT of 

WOMEN.—The Committee desire to receive applications from those who 

can exploy educated women as Secretaries, Librarians, Governesses, &c , or who 

can take Apprentices to learn good traces. Ci pyiny, addressing, and other 

cierical work is done at the office. Mu-icians for Dances, Waitresses, and Needle- 
women are recommended.—Apply to the SECRETA“Y, 22 Berners Street. 














Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_—<>————_ 
OurtsipE Pace, TweELvze GvuINFas, 






£ s.d. £s.d. 
oe ’ 1010 0} Narrow Column .. 310 0 
Half-Page .... 5 5 0O| Half-Column... 115 0 
Quarter-Page . 212 6| Quarter-Column .. 017 6 

COMPANIES. 
IID ccscctisccciesnetonses £14 14 0| Inside Page ............ scant £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words}. 


Narrow column, oue-third width of page, 7s. per inc 
Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columus, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


CHEAP EDITION, now ready, price 3s. 6d 
COMPLETING 25,000, with NEW PREFAOE & MAP. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. By Professor 
Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E. 
“ A charmingly written book.”’—Suturday Review. 
“Professor Drummond is here at his very bast.”’"— 
Academy. 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, 3s. 6d 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD, Twenty-sixth Edition, completing 
One Hundred Thousand, 





Crown 8vo, price 93., with Map and Illustrations, 


MODERN SCIENCE in 
LANDS. By Sir J. Witt1am Dawson, F.R.S. 

‘‘ Sir W. Dawson’s manner of telling his facts and 
making ~clear his reasoning is charming; he has 
quite a master’s art of imparting scientific knowledge 
to others.”—Spectator. 

In 1 handsome vol., royal 8vo, 303. 


The INDUSTRIES of JAPAN. To- 
gether with an Account of its Agriculture, 
Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, and Commerce. 
By Professor J. J. Rein, University of Bonn. 
Tivstrated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, aud Native 
Fabrics. 

** By far the best book — has been written on 

Modern Japan.’’—Athenz 

By the SAME. ‘AUTHOR. 

Uniform in size and type, SECOND EDITION, 25s. 

JAPAN: Travels and Researches 
undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 


Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS 
MY LADY NICOTINE. Crown 8vo, 


buckram, gilt top, 6s. Second Edition. 
** A very delightful book.’’—Speaker, 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. Crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. Fifth Edition. 
** We think that this is the very best of the many 
good sketches of Scottish peasant life which we have 
ever read.’’— Standard 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 63. Fifth Edition. 
ou” humorous, and altogether delightfal.”"— 
ruth, 


WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale of 


Literary Life. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Third Edition. 
“From one end to the other the story is bright, 
cheerful, amusing.””—Saturday Review. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


WALTER SCOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 420 pp., 7s. 6d. 


A Short History of 
Anglo-Saxon Freedom. 


The Polity of the English-Speaking Race. 
By JAMES K. HOSMER, Professor in 
Washington University, Author of “A Life 
of Young Sir Harry Vane,” &c. 


“A volume in which Professor Hosmer ably 
propounds and justifies his well-known views. 
casees The work might very properly be used in 
schools, but is also very interesting for grown 
people, and may be strongly recommended to 
mechanics’ institutes, workmen’s clubs, and 
public libraries.” —ATHENZUM. 





Just issued, price One Shilling, crown 8vo. 
REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The New Spirit. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


“Tt is easy to dislike his book, it is possible 
to dislike it furiously...... Will be hotly dis- 
cussed, no doubt, for it is nothing if not 
initiative.” —SPEAKER. 


“An altogether unusual work, both for its 
ambition and for its matter.” —NaTIoNn. 


Just issued, price One Shilling, crown 8vo, 


Rosmersholm : 
A DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 
Translated by CHARLES ARCHER. 
(This version of Ibsen’s ROSMERSHOLM 


will be played on February 23rd at the 
Vaudeville Theatre.) 


To be published in Twelve Monthly Parts at 3s, each. 
An entirely New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and considerably Enlarged, of 
Dr. J. C. FLUGEL’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH and GERMAN LANGUAGES: 


A UNIVERSAL 


ENGLISH- GERMAN 


GERMAN- ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


By Dr. FELIX FLUGEL. 


After many years of preparatory work, the Fourth 
thoroughly recast Edition of Fliigel’s Dictionary is 
ready for publication. The English and German parts, 
comprising about 2,300 pp. altogether, will be pub- 
lished alternately, and the complete work will form 
by far the most comprehensive and practical Diction- 
ary of the kind ever offered to the public. The 
German volume will cover the whole period of Modern 
German Literature, while the English, enriched by 
copious materials collected by the Author, and drawn 
from every available source, will embrace the language 
of poetry, theology, general and periodical literature, 
technical terms, provincialisms, and Americanisms, 
from the earliest times down to the present day. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. A detailed 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent on application. 


Published by GEORGE WESTERMANN, Brunswick ; 
For Great Britain and Ireland, by 


ASHER and CO., 
13 BEDFORD ST., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Now ready. 


WHAT NEXT? 
OR, A GLIMPSE OF 
THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE, 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 
JOSEPH BOULTON & CO., Ltd., 7 Worship St , E.C. 


Library Ejition, 5s.; limp cloth, 1s, 6d. ; 
paper covers, ls, 





HIBBERT LECTURES, 1888, 
Just published, SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Rev. Dr. HATCH.—The INFLUENCE 
of GREEK IDEAS and USAGES vpon the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By the late Rev. Dr. 
Hatcu. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Farrpairn, 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





1891. 
NOW READY. 
Thirty-first Annual Publication. 
Price 50:., elegantly bound, 
Dedicated by perm: — bd H.R.H. the Prince of 


HE COUNTY. “FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the 
‘Vitied and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,060 distinguished Heads of Families in 
the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage 
at their di-posal, the Offices which they hold or bave 


R 


held, their Town Addresses, Country y 


Ready in a few days. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1891. 
Demy Svo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 43. 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF :— 

The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Arnagh, and 
Dublin; the Primus of Scotland; the Bishops of the 
English, Trish, Scottish, and American Churches ; 
the Lower House of C. vocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, and by the Convocation of York. 


[HE Ninth Issue of this important Work presents 
av authorised and comprehensive record of the 

condition and work of the Church of England, and of 
all _ in communion with her throughout the 
wor 

This Volume has a special interest of its own, con- 
taining information on a variety of new poin 

In the interests of the National Church the circula- 
tion of this book is of immense importance, as the 
records it furnishes must greatly tend to remove 
common prejudices and misconceptions with regard 
to the position of the Church of England and her re- 
lation to the spiritual wants of the people, whilst it 
also affords instruction and encouragement to all who 
would seek to extend her influence. 


SOCIETY for 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton : 135 North Street. 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 





Clubs, &e. 
Loudon: Cuatro and Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 





Price 23. 6d., post-free. 
ISEASES of the VEINS: more 


especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hs mor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 
London : James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 
48 Threadneedle Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD THOUSAND, post 8vo, 5s. 


ODERN EUROPE: a School 

History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New Edi- 

tion, with four Additional Chapters, comprehending 

all the Leading Kvents which have occurred since 

the Fall of Napoleon I, to the Fall of Napoleon IIT. ; 
also copious Questions for Examination, 





London: SimPKIN, MARSHALL, HamILtTon, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





tact with the glands at the moment they are 
ped by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 74d.; tins, 1s. at labelled, ‘* ‘AMES 
EPPS and 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 





BEAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


—— PRO- 





| ieee MEATS. Also, 





= of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





= SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





acai for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS. — CoLps, Couaus, SHORTNESS OP 
BREATH.—These maladies require early and un- 
remitting attention, for if neglected they often end 
in asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. The Oin‘- 
ment well rubbed upon the chest and back, pene- 
trating the skin, is absorbed and carried direct y to 
the lungs, whence it expels all impurities. All the 
blood in the budy is perpetually passing through the 
lungs, and there all noxious particles tending to dis- 
ease can be quickly, thoroughly, and Any somger wa 
neutralised, rendered harmless, or ejected from the 
system. Holloway’ 3 Ointment and Pills perfectly 
accomplish this purification ; and through the blood 
thus cleansed, the influence of these wonderful medi- 
caments reaches the remotest parts of the human 
body, and thus cures all diseased action, whether 
internal or external. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. and 18s. For Nor- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, €d., 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere, 


5s,, and 10s, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME of “The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” 

Tastefully printed on antiqne paper, and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; hand-made 
paper, roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; Large Paper (50 only), 21s. net. 

The Roxburgh and Large-Paper Elitions of this Work are only sold in sets. 


Architectural Antiquities. Part II. 
Being the Eleventh Volume of ‘‘The Gentleman’s Magazine Library.” A 
Classified Collection of the Chief Contents cf the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
1731 to 1868, Edited by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

** Few of the collections yet published in the series have been more attractive 
than this, from the point of view of the ant:quary.”— Morning Post. 


Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d., post-free. 


A Return to Paradise, and other Fly- 


Leaf Essays in Town and Country. By JOHN JAMES PIATT, Author of 
**Tdylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley,” &c. 

“The author takes no hackneyed themes, nor is his treatment of them conven- 
tional. There is a very acceptable individuality in all he does, and withala 
welcome air of scholarship both in the ideas and in the expression. Altogether, 
these essays are above the average, and they are eushrined in a casket worthy at 
once of themselves aud the good taste of their publisher.’”’—Globe 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Poets of the People in Foreign Lands. 
By J. W. CROMBIE, 

** A genuine and substantial contribution to the belles lettres .....His verse is 
neat and accurate, his prose is flowing and pleasant.’’—Globe. ; 

“ Abundance of interesting matter......matter sufficient to have furnished forth 
a stout octavo.”—Speaker. * y F 

‘A singularly well-written and charming little volume......Every line will be 
found well worth reading.” —Literary World. ¥ 

“A very pleasant little book, in which unkhackneyed and interesting subjects 
are discussed by a sound scholar and intelligent critic without a touch of affec- 
taticn,”’—National Observer. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Lyrics from the Hills. By CHARLES 
ARMSTRONG FOX, 

“With an ardent love of Nature he combines the power of stimulating the fancy 
of others by a lively play of imagery which ennobles while it fascinates. He holds 
the creative faculty in active exercise, which originates all possible conceptions 
of loveliness of shape, and clothes them with a beauty of expression which 
educates the soul for the higher mission, not only of living, but of living above 
the earthliness of a lower existence.’’—Rock, 


In crown &vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


Tj . 
The Love-Song of Barbara: a Narrative 
POEM of LONDON LIFE. By CHARLES JOSEPH WHITBY. 

“* Deserves strong dation on t of the correctness of its metrical 
form, the e'egance of the diction, and the chaste character of some of the imagi- 
native passages.””—Publ.c Opinion. 

Wag or a genuine poetical feeling and a great deal of originality.””—Liverpool 
Daily Post. 

“Mr, Whitby’s Ten Cantos show considerable power over the difficult Spen- 
serian verse-form. The little lyric on page 17—one of the best things in the 
volume—seems to show that the author might be more successful in a simpler 
measure.”—British Weekly. 


In crown 8vo, neatly bound, price 2s. 6d. 


Lostara: a Poem. By Sopuita Lypia 


WALTERS. Dedicated to “ those thinkers whose mode of reasoning tends to 
reconcile opposing schools of science and philosophy.”’ 

**Contains many truly poetic ideas, some of which are expressed with con- 
siderable verbal skill. Miss Walters should do good work in the future.”’— 
Sunday Times. 

*“‘There is merit in many of the lyrics.” —Interary World. 

“Not without many good lines and some suggestive ideas.’”’—Manchester 
Examiner, 








In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 
Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty 
YEARS. By Rev. CHARLES HOLLAND, M.A, Oxon., Rector of Petworth, 
Rural Dean, Author of *‘ Scripture Expositor.”’ 

These are short discourses upon various passages of Scripture, and are 
intended to explain and enforce some of the most important doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Bible in plain and simple language, so as to be intelligible to the 
less educated classes of readers. 

“Thoroughly sound throughout, and spiritual; the standard of reference is 
always the Word of An interesting and valuable confirmation of the truth 
and value of Evangelical Doctrines.’’—Rock. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Essays on the Languages of the Bible, 
and BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. By ROBERT NEKDHAM CUST, LL.D., 
Honorary Governor of the B. and F. Bible Society. 


NEW BOOK by Miss WHATELY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d. 


Doers of the Word: Thoughts on 


Passages of Scripture bearing on Daily Christian Life. By E. JANE 
WHATKLY, Author of “ Life of Archbishop Whately,” “Christian Life and 
Progress,” &c. 

“* Words of wisdom from a thinker’s pen; sound, sober, sympathetic, practical ; 
touching with ‘sanctified common sense’ on the ‘ daily round and common task.’ 
Would make an appropriate gift in Christian circles.” —Record. 

“ Miss Whately bas much of her distinguished father’s keen insight and vigorous 
practical sense. There is nothing commonplace or conventional in these medita- 
tions,’’—Baptist Magazine, 

OTHER WORKS by the SAME AUTHORESS. 

In crown 8vo, Part I., 1s.; Part II., 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE and CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. 
Part I.—EVANGELICAL TEACHING. 

Part II.—THE THREE CasKETS, &. 

Price ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE LOOKER-ON. 

Sketches of Sunday-School Teaching at Home and Abroad. 
Cloth, 1s. 64. ; paper, 1s. 

MAU 


or, THE ANGLICAN SISTER OF MERCY. 
32mo, sewed, price 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON SICKNESS. 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, demy 4to, 2,118 pp. 


An entirely NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised 
and considerably Enlarged, 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Prices : Cloth, £1 11s. 6d. ; Sheep, £2 2s.; Half-Russia, 
£2 5s.; Calf, £2 8s. Orin 2 vols., cloth, £1 14s. 


HIS last Revision, comprising and superseding the issues 

of 1847, 1864, and 1880, is by far the most complete that 

the Work has undergone during the sixty-two years that it 

has been before the public. Every page has been treated as if 
the book was now published for the first time. 


** Though it does not pretend to say every last word in the progressive or at 
least shifting science of etymology, the articles in Webster’s Dictionary will 
supply every reasonable requirement of all scholars but those who are so far ad- 
vanced as to be better employed in compiling than in consulting lexicons. A 
special feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravings, which at once 
illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific terms, and permit 
them to remain readably brief. It may be enough to refer to the article on 
Cross. By the use of ten little numbered diagrams, we are spared what would 
have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. The printing is good, and so is 
the paper; and, what is a special merit in a book of reference, it has been so 
bound that it lies flat before you at the place where you have opened it...... We 
recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a family, 
every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, who is likely to 
be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.”’—St, James's 
Gazette, February 3rd, 1891. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SIR GEORGE A. MACFARREN, Mus.D., 


late Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, and Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. By H. C. Banister, Professor of Harmony, 
Counterpoint, and Composition in the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal 
Academy of Music. With Portrait, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


KLUGE’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated from the Fourth German E1i- 
tion. By J. F. Davis, D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.) Crown 4to, half-buckram, 18s, 
[Now ready, 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 


By Professor W. 8S. Treurret. Fifth Edition, Revised, with considerable. 
Additions, by Professor L. SchwaBe. Translated by G. 0. W. Warr, M.A., 
Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, London. 2 vols. medium 
8vo, 153. each. Vol. I, ready. LVol. II. in the press. 


The ECLOGUES of CALPURNIUS. The 


Latin Text, with an English Translation in Verse. By E. J. L. Scott, M.A. 


*,* This isthe only English Translation of Calpurnius which has ever appeared, 
in prose or verse, 


MESSRS. DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO0.’S LIST. 


PASTOR PASTORUM;; or, the Schooling of the Apostles 
by our Lord. By the Rev. H. Lai1Ham, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 

“Mr. Latham has produced a Life of Christ as original as anything that has 
appeared since ‘Ecce Homo,’ and vet eminently sane and judicious. ’—Academy. 


An IMPORTANT WORK on GEOMETRY. 
The FOUNDATIONS of GEOMETRY. By Edward T. 


Dixon, 

Part I, On the Logical Status of the Science of Geometry.—Part II. A Sub- 
jective Theory of Geometry deiuced from the two Fand tal C pts, Position 
and Direction.—Part III. On the Applicability of the Foregoing Subjective 
G try to the G try of Material Space. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS 
and SOUND. By A. B. Basset, M A., F.R.S., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Demy 8vo, 73s. 6d. 

* An important feature consists in the numerous examples at theend of each 

chapter...... Those on Sound are particularly valuable, as hitherto no collection of 

examples on this subject has been published.”’—Un‘versity Correspondent, 


ON the ACTION of EXAMINATIONS CONSIDERED asa 
MEANS of SELECTION. By the Rev. H. Latuam, M.A., Master of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 10:. 6d. 

** Mr. Latham has placed before us, in a volume which is full but not heavy, 
one of the most valuable collections of facts, opinions,'and conclusi on the sub. 
ject of examinations which we have ever seen.”’—Educational Times, 


OUTLINES of THEOLOGICAL STUDY. Compiled and 
Published with the Approval of the Committee of the Conference upon the 
Training of Candidates tor Holy Orders. 1s, 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED at UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. By 


the late Rev. Epwarp TurineG, M.A., Head-Master, late Feilow of King s 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. small 8vo, 12s, 














London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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FREDERICK WARNE §& COVS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MAJOR CASATI’S IMPORTANT WORK ON 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


In 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA, 


AND THE RETURN WITH EMIN PASHA. 
By Major GAETANO CASATI. 


The volumes will contain upwards of 180 
Illustrations, mostly from Original Sketches and 
Photographs ; of these 80 are Full-Page Plates, 
artistically printed in colour and tint, the execu- 
tion of which has been entrusted to eminent 
Artists. 

Four important Maps have been specially 
prepared for the Work by Mr. Edward Stanford, 
From the Author's Original Drawings. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS OF THE WORK. 


The very general desire expressed by the European public for an authoritative 
account, from an absolutely independent source, of the interesting events which 
have happened dnrirg the last ten years in Fquatorial Africa, leads to the 
publication by Major Casati of the above work, 

No man covld be more favourably situated than the author to give this ; for 
he was exploring the country at a date prior to General Gordon’s appointment 
as Governor-General of the Soudan, successively residing in various parts of this 
region, frequertly with Emin, and fivally re‘urning with the Relief Expedition. 
Major Casatiis thus enabled to increase our knowledge as to the causes which 
led to the Ics3 of the fondan, the rising of the native populations, and the 
dissensious ard mysteries attending the 2bandcnment of Equatoria, thereby 
lifting the veil from many much-discnssed questions, and throwing vivid side- 
dights on to the story of the Vanguard of Stanley’s Expedition. 

The author fully describes the various systems of government existent in 
Central Africa among the natives, and gives extremely interesting and minute 
-descriptions of the habits, customs, and traditions of the various tribes dwelling 
there, including the pigmy races. 

The author’s graphic description of his adventures and hairbreadth e=capes 
while he was resident in Unyoro, at the savage Kabba Rega’s capital, are 
extremely interesting. 

Major Casati deals fully with the scientific geography of the country, and adds 
considerably to our information about the wonderful hydrographic system of 
Inner Africa, for there is scarcely any European, not excepting Dr. Junker, who 
could say that he knew the region within which the Nile and Congo intertwine as 
svell as Casati, 

He gives the result of his thorough investigations of the region at the source 
of the White Nile, as well as the countries of its twin river the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and a Getailed description of the regions in which the Welle and other large 
vivers have their origin. 

Just now that more than one European nation is occupying itself with the 
probable commercial value of the regions in which Casati so long lived, the 
valuab'e information which he gives as to the adaptability of the soil and 
climate for the cultivation of cotton, sugar-cane, maiz3, coffee, vegetables, fruit, 
and, in fact, everything necessary for alimentation, and his notes on the value of 
the various and beautiful woods, will be read with special interest. 

At the end of each yolume are some very elaborate Appendices, contain'’ng 
many valuable meteorological observations and comparative Tables of Native 
Languages, 

*,* Subscribers’ names will be received by all Booksellers, from whom full 
Prospectus can be obtained. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STORY 
OF PHILIP METHUEN.” 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of “ Julian Karslake’s Secret,” “ Philip Methuen,” &c. 


London : . 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO.,15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 2d. 


THE 


ANTI-JACOBIN. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
by whom the Pall Mall Gazette was conducted from its foundatioa in 1895 till 


1889, and the St. James’s Gazette from 1880 to 1882, 


Further extracts from the UNPUBLISHED REMI- 
NISCENCES of MR. W. H. RUSSELL (Recollections 
of Daniel O’Connell), are printed in No. 3 of the ANTI- 
JACOBIN, which appears to-day; together with many 
other interesting articles. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN is a handsome sheet, but its 
price is not 6d. <A variety of considerations have 
decided the Editor to try the experiment of publishing a 
first-rate weekly Review at a price which, while it will 
content the richer classes, will not be prohibitive to any 
member of the middle class. The price of the ANTI- 
JACOBIN is TWOPENCE. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN will be sent, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom upon payment of 2s. 9d. 
for three months, 5s. 6d. for six months, or 11s. for a 
year. Cheques and Orders to be made payable to the 
Manager, at 

8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BY MARY H. TENNYSON. 
FRIEND PERDITUS. By Mary H. 


TENNYSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


BY D. J. BELGRAVE. 
JACK WARLEIGH: a Tale of the 


Turf and Law. By Datrympte J. Benerave. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 


«The readers of this tale may Jook forward to some hours of unflagging and 
pleasurable excitement.’’—Morning Post, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. By Horace 
Kourtcuinson, Author of ‘‘ My Wife’s Politics,’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A tale full of the fashionable diablerie of hypnotism.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A strange history of mesmerism and crime, which will delight any lover of 
the grim and terrible.’”’—Guardian, 

‘* The motif of the story is developed with admirable skill ’—National Observer, 

“‘The reader who once begins the volume will find it difficult to lay it down 
again ’’— Glasgow Herald. 

“Itisfor the most part weird, but relieved by a pleasant touch of golf.”— 
Saturday Review. 


** An admirable treatise.’’—Dr. G. J. Romanrs, 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 


By C. Luoyp Moraan, F.G.S., Professor of Biology at University College 

Bri:tol. Demy 8vo, with 40 Lilustrations and Diagrams, 16s. . - 

*"A Jearned and elaborate work...... Professor Lloyd Morgan is eminently 
qualified, and his book is one which no serious student can neglect.”—Times, 


The FORUM for FEBRUARY, 2s. 6d., is 
now ready, containing:—The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By Dr, 
Maupstey.—WAS the EMIN EXPEDITION PIRATICAL? By E. L. 
Gopkin,—And other interesting Articles. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY E. GERARD. 
This day is published. 


A SECRET MISSION. 


By E. GERARD, 
Author of “‘ The Land Beyond the Forest,” “* Bis ;”” 
Joint-Author cf “ Reata,” “ Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s, 
**A political drama of keen sensational interest...... The story is of intense 


interest ; the elements of the idyllic, the melodramatic, and the tragic are 
skilfully and naturally mixed.’’—Scotsman. 





This day is published. 


BRITISH WORK in INDIA. By R. 


Carstairs, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
¢ 
Summary of Contents :—The Workers—Statesmanship—The People—Freedom 
and Government—Bondage—British Rule in India—Relief from Physical Bonds 
—Social Reform—Central and Local Government—The Law—The Law Courts— 
Their Defects—How their Defects can be Remedied—Conclusion, 


NEW NOVELS. 


Complete in One Volume. 


TCO APT a PUPIL. By Robert Cleland, 


Author of ‘‘ Barbara Allan, the Provost’s Daughter.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
By the AUTHOR of ** IDEALA.” 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. 


Anthor of ‘‘Ideala: a Study from Life.’? Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A story cleverly and gracefully written.’’—Scotsman, 


“This is a light and bright story of home-life. The characters stand out well, 
and the bock affords lively and attractive reading throughout...... The curtain 
falls on a scene c qually affecting and eftective.”—Manchester Examiner. 


By the 


CHEAP EDITION, with 120 Illustrations. 


GOLDEN LIVES: the Story of a Woman’s 


Courage. By FREDERICK Wicks. 8yvo, Illustrated buards, 2:, 6d. 
**It is a novel, and one of the best published this season......The plot is con- 
structed w.th rare skill, the writing is good, and the people all alive.’”’—Punch. 


“A very lively story, crammed full of incident and vicissitude.’””-—Times, 

**An excellent novel. The plot is involved without being intricate, and it is 
developed with a lozical skilfulness rarely to be found.’”’— Standard. 

“The engravings which accompany the text are quite remarkable. 
rower and originality.”—New York Herald. 


Full of 


Divisious I. to V. now ready, price 10s. 6d. each. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritteo, by James Macponatp, of 
the Farming World, &c. Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultural 
Authorities of the Day. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals and 
Engravings of Implements, &c. [Division VI. immediately. 
** The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.”—Standard. 


** In all matters relating to practical agricultural life, this work is, in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopedic, entertaining, and most 
reliable.’ '—Furmer. 


“The standard work on everything relating to the farm.’’—Scotsmin, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GLENCOONOGE: a Novel. 


By R. B. 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 3 vols, crown 8yvo, 25s. 6d. 


“A very gossipy tale, told with perfect naturalness...... All these characters 
are excellently drawn, without a touch of vulgarity or exaggeration, and the 
quiet excitement caused by their doings is never allowed to flag.’’—Guardian, 

“ A singularly skilful piece of work...... The great charm of Mr. Knowles’s work 
is that it is human and life-like. The reader feels that everything has happened 
of which he writes.”’’"— Whitehall Review. 


‘*It is a work of unusual promise and of no little importance,”’—John Bull. 





NEW VOLUME OF PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS, 


LOCKE. By A. Campbell Fraser, D.C.L., 


L.L.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vc, with Portrait, 3s, 6d. 

** Professor Fraser gives a more vivid picture than has yet been presented of 
the sagacious man’s varied activity through life ; and tke account of the phii.- 
sophy of the ‘Essay’ is the most comprehensive and best considered to which 
either student or common reader can now turn.” —Mind. 


The following Volumes of the Series are now realy :— 

DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy—BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins, M.A.—BERKELEY. By Professor Campbell Fraser.—FIOHTE. By 
Professor Adamson.—KANT. By Professor Wallace.—HAMILTON. By Pro. 
fessor Veitch.k—HKGEL. By Professor Edward Caird.—LEIBNiZ, By John 
Theodore Merz.—VICO. By Professor Flint.—HOBBES. By Professor Croom 
Robertson.—HUME. By the Editor.—SPINOZA. By the Very Rev, Principal 
oo Part I, Toe Lire. Part II. Puitosoruy. By Professor 
Nicho 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0’S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM, 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: 


Or, the Great Consummation. 
A POEM. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., 
Author of ** The L'ght of Asia,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 64, net, [On Monday next. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY and CORRESPONDENCE. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN during his LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH. 
With a brief Autobiography. Edited by ANNE MozLey. With 2 Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo, 302. net. 


** Those who are interested in Newman’s career, and in the movement which 
=< - eo impulse to him, will not find a dull page from first to last.” —Palt 
all Gazette, 


Dr. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Frivtsor Nansen. With 5 Maps, 12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


** One of the most fascinating works of travel we have ever had the good fortune 
toread. It is, in fact, the ‘ Robinson C,usce’ of Arctic adventure.”’— Daily News. 


RACING REMINISCENCES and EXPERI- 


ENCES of the TURF. By Sit Grorae Cuetwynp, Bart. f£econd Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


** This book of sparkling reminiscences is rich in good things. It is destined,. 
we imagine, to have a great run.”—Puli Mall Gazette, 


HISTORIC TOWNS.—(New Volume.) 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


NEW YORK. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental Science for Academies and Colleges. 
By GrorGe TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
8vo, 12s. 


A LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL (EARL 


RUSSELL, K.G.) By Spencer WaLPoLe. With 2 Portraits, Cabinet 
Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 123, 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890. By F. Max MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Hersert A. |Strone, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University College, Liverpool; Wittem 8S. Loceman, New- 
ton School, Rockferry, Birkenhead ; and BEnJamin IpE WHEELER, Professor 
of Greek in Cornell University, U.S. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


Including General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the 
Diseases peculiar to Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Sir Ricuarp Quarn, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &.; Physician Extraordinary to 
her Majesty the Queen ; Fellow and late Senior Ceusor of the Royal College 
of Physicians ; Member of the Senate of the University of London. Sixteenth 
Fae ig +> With 128 Illustrations, 1 vol, 8vo, 3ls.6d. To be had also in 
2 vols., 34s, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buck te. 
3 vols, crown $vo, 24s, 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


EwaLp. Translated from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 24s.; 
Vols. IIT. and 1V., 2ls.; Vol. V., 183.; Vol. VI., 16:.; Vol. VII., 21s. ; 
Vol. VIIL., 18s. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By STEPHEN 
DowEtt. 4 vols. vo. Vols. I. and 1I. The HISTORY of TAXATION, 2ls. 
Vols. III, and IV. The HISTORY of TAXKS, 21s, 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in the Time 


of Augustus. By Professor BeckseR. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHARICLES; or, [Illustrations of the 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, By Professor Becker. Post 8vo, 73. 6d. 


HOME LIFE: a Story. By Elizabeth M. 


SEwELL, Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 1s, 6d., cloth plain; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


AFTER LIFE: a Story (a Sequel to 


“Home Life”). By ExtizasetH M. Srewety. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo0, ls. 6d., cloth plain; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 
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CASSELL 


A THIRD EDITION of 
Mr. WEMYSS REID'S 
LIFE OF 
LORD HOUGHTON 


is now ready, in 2 vols., 


price 32s, 


“These charming volumes are more 
interesting than most novels, and fuller 
of good stories than any jest-book. 
Every page is full of meat—sweetbread, 
be it understood, and not meat from the 
joint.”—Spectator. 


BLACK AMERICA: a Study of the 
Ex-Slave and his late Master. By W. 
Larrp Citowrs. With a Map as 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

[Ready shortly. 


The JOURNAL of MARIE BASH- 
KIRTSEFF. Translated from the 
French, with an Introduction, by 
MatTuHitpE Buinp. With 2 Portraits 
and an Autograph Letter, 1 vol., cloth 
gilt, Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry 
Moruey, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
English Literature, University College, 
London. Vol. VI. From CHAUCER 
to CAXTON, completing the History of 
English Literature from the Earliest 
Times to the Invention of Printing. 5s. 


The STORY of the HEAVENS. By 
Sir Roperr Strawertut Batu, F.RBS., 
F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and 
Wood - Engravings, Cheap Edition, 
12s. 6d. 


The LATE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, in speaking 
of Sir Robert Ball’s “Story of the Heavens,” 
said :—‘‘‘ The Story of the Heavens’ —a com- 
plete introduction to the study of astronomy 
—is more beautiful than a poem, more interesting 
than any romance. It carries you away into infinite 
space; but instead of leaving you in mystery and 
vague admiration, you learn to know the laws the 
Creator has imposed on the universe, and are qualified 
to admire their beauty, and to adore the infinite 
Power which has created them,” 


STAR-LAND: being Talks with Young 
People about the Wonders of the 
Heavens. By Sir Rosperr Sraweiu 
Batu, F.R.S. Illustrated, Third 
Edition, 6s. 


Now ready, price ls.; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


The METROPOLIT4N YEAR-BOOK, 
1891. Also issued in cloth, price 2s. 


The City Press of February 4th, 1891, says:—‘‘ A 
substantial advance in the circulation is certain to 
result from the fact that Messrs. Cassell and Company 
are issuing the new edition of ‘The Metropolitan 
Year-Book’ at the reduced price of one shilling. At 
the original price the ‘ Year-Book’ was a marvel of 
cheapness, and now it is still more so, as, with the 
reduction in the price, several new features, which 
add to the usefulness of the work, have been intro- 
duced ‘The ‘ Year-Book,’ there is no doubt, is a 
volume every Londoner should possess, as its pages 
contain facts and figures regarding every matter that 
may be termed of metropolitan interest. Each sec- 
tion, it is evident, has been entrusted to a ‘ specialist.’ 


SEVENTH YEAR of PUBLICATION, GREATLY 
ENLARGED. 


The YEAR-BOOK. of TREATMENT 
for 1891. A Critical Review for Prac- 
titioners of Medicine and Surgery. 
Crown 8vo, about 500 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[Ready on Monday next, the 16th inst. 


os 





THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


CASSELL’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


1,100 pp. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


This New Work is based on “The Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary,”’ and gives Definitions 
of more than 100,000 Words and 
Phrases. CASSELL’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY is especially complete 
as regards words and phrases in the lan- 
guage as it is spoken and written to-day. 
Scientific words, Americanisms, Provin- 
cialisms, and Archaic words will be largely 
introduced, and in an Appendix is given a 
short Historical Account of the Language, 
with some specimens of its Literature at 
various periods. [Ready shortly. 


NEW VOLUME of ‘The INTERNATIONAL 


SHAKESPEARE.” 
OTHELLO. Illustrated with a Series 
of exquisite Photogravures from 


Original Drawings by Franx DicxsEE, 
A.R.A. Now ready, price £3 10s. 


“Never before has ‘Othello’ been pre- 
sented to the world in so sumptuous or so 
beautiful a form, and none can doubt that 
‘The International Shakespeare,’ which 
does credit to thé English press and English 
art, will be cherished hereafter as the most 
perfect of all the thousand issues of the 
immortal dramatist’s works.’’—The Speaker. 


: UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 
KING HENRY IV. Illustrated by Eduard 
Grutzner. 70s. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Bayard. 70s. 


Illustrated by Emile 


ROMEO and JULIET. [Illustrated by F. 
Dicksee, A.R.A. Published at 70s. and advanced 
to 105s., has now been further advanced to £7 10s. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND and 
WALES : Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. With about 500 Original 
Illustrations, POPULAR EDITION, 2 
vols., 25s. [Ready shortly. 


The FOURTH VOLUME of the NEW and REVISED 
EDITION of 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Profusely Illustrated with New and 
Original Drawings, specially executed 
for this Edition by leading Artists. 
The Text carefully revised throughout. 
Set in New Type, 624 pp. extra crown 
4to, 9s. 


Now ready, complete in 4 vols., price 5s. each. 


CASSELL’S BOOK of the HOUSE- 
HOLD. A Valuable and Practical 
Guide to Every Department of House- 
hold Management. With numerous 
Illustrations. 





‘© A book so handy and practical ought to be 
adopted by every well-ordered family.’’—Queen, 





AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW SERIALS. 


Now ready, Part I., price 7d. 
CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE 
OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH HIGH-CLASS 
WOOD-ENGRAVINGS, AND WITH MA?S AND 
COLOURED PLATES. 


This is an entirely new Dictionary of General Infor- 
mation, written by the best authorities, comprehen- 
sive in subject and detail, and brought up to the 
latest date in all departments. 

With Part I. is presented a Series of 4 Coloured 
Plates, illustrating in a novel and attractive manner 
Botany, Geology, Architecture, and Physiology. 


*,* A Third Edition of Part I. has already been 
prepared to meet the large and continuous demand. 








Now ready, Part I., price 7d., of the NEW 
SERIAL EDITION of 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


WITH 
SEVERAL HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This New Edition will be brought down to the 
latest date. 


**There can be no doubt ‘The Life and Times of 
Queen Victoria,’ is by far the best and fullest popular 
account, not only of the private life of her Majesty, 
but of the stirring events of her long and remarkable 
reign.’’—Manchester Examiner, 


With Part I. is given a magnificent Portrait of her 
Majesty the Queen, in her S’ate Robes, taken at the 
time of the Jubilee in 1887. The Portrait is hand- 
somely printed on a tint, on Large Pauper, size 30 in. 
by 20in. 





Ready February 26th, Part I., price 7d. 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. An Iilus- 


trated Geographical and Historical Description 
of the Chief Places of Interest in Great Britain 
and Ireland. With about 1,200 Original Illustra- 
tions. 

*,* With Part I. will be isaued a Large Presenta- 
tion Plate (size, 40 in. by 30 in.), consisting of au 
Engraving giving a “ Bird’s-Eye View of London 
from a Balloon.’”’ 


Ready February 26th, Part I., price 6d. 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Professor 
G. 8. Routeexr, F.L.S., F.G.8. With exquisite 
Illustrat.ons in Colour from Original Drawings 
by W. H. J. Boot. 


Now ready, Parts I. and II., price 6d. each, of 
CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART EDITION OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With upwards 


of 100 Original Illustrations, expressly executed 
for this Edition by Walter Haget. Set in hand- 
some type, beautifully printed on good paper, 
with ample margins. 


Just commenced, Monthly, ls. 
RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN: De- 


scriptive, Historica), Pictorial. With several 
Hundred Original L[llustrations. 


Now ready, Parts I., II., and III., price 6d. each. 
FIGUIER’S POPULAR SCIENTIFIC 


WORKS. With several Thousand Illustrations. 


The Series commences with “ The World before the 
Deluge,’ Revised by the late H. W. Bristowe, 
Director of the Geologicul Survey of Engiand, the 
Text newly Edited and Revised by Dr. Ropert 
Browy, F.L.8., &. 


Now ready, Parts I, II., IITI., and IV., price 6d. each. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 
By ©. A. Frrre, M.A., Fellow of University 
Cullege, Oxford. With Full-Page Original Lilus- 
trations, expressly executed for this Edition. 


Now ready, Parts I., 11 , III., and IV, price 7d. each. 

CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by Professor P, Martin Duncan, M.B., 
F.R.S., isted by Eminent Scientitic Writers 
With about 2,000 High-Class I)lustrations, 

With Part I. is issued a Large Tinted Engraving. 





Just commenced, Monthly, price 7d. 


BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and 
pen lig JamES GRANT. With about 8)0 Illus- 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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